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JOSEPH’ KNIGHT. 


On Sunday last, after some weeks of 
illness, Joseph Knight passed to a peace- 
ful end in his seventy-ninth year. 

Since 1883 our venerable and well- 
loved Editor had been looking after 
‘N. & Q.’ All those who have had any 
communication with him, either per- 
sonally or by letter, will realize how 


great is the loss that we feel to-day, when | 


we have to work without the charm 
of that gracious personality to aid and 


encourage us, deprived of that ripe and | 


spacious outlook over the world of men 


and letters which was a marvel alike in | 


its length and its brightness. Those 
who have been closely associated with our 
Editor cannot as yet appreciate their loss. 
He, the youngest of veterans, the 
brightest of scholars, the readiest of 
learners when he did not know, the 
kindliest of teachers, seemed privileged 
to live for ever. His many excellences, 
especially his zeal for scholarship as the 


greatest thing in the world, and his | 


wonderful endowments of physical 
strength and high spirits, suggested other 
centuries than those in which we live. 
He was an example to himself, and did 
not seem subject to the ordinary rules 


of life. Men certainly of no greater 
powers than he have obtained much) 


wider recognition, but he has the rarest 
of claims to regard. He made innumer- 
able fellow-creatures the brighter for 
his acquaintance. He was happy in 
his life, and a cause of happiness in 
others. He had a genius for friendship, 
and a delicate regard for others which led 
him to forget himself. He never adver- 
tised, never pushed himself forward. 
What our late Editor frequently im- 
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of all who claimed his acquaintance 
_everywhere, well knowing the pleasant- 
ness of that privilege. Joseph Knight 
was never old in spirit, and his friend- 
ships with men younger than himself 
were a striking feature of his life. During 
his last years the writer of this notice 
sat daily beside him, and was proud 
to receive as much of his confidence as 
any one. That handsome face and noble 
| brow could not fail to express distinction 
/and intellect ; but day after day, as he 
|unfolded fresh stores of knowledge, 
“the wonder grew”’ that even that big 
head “ could carry all he knew.” 

He was probably as complete a man 
as will be seen for many a day—a success- 
ful amateur of life as of books. His remi- 
| niscences would have made a most enter- 
_ taining volume, but he was too kindly, too 
| great a gentleman, to run the risk of 
| offending the sensibilities of others by 
| his records of the past. Not that there 
'was really any danger of such intimate 
_revelations on his part. He was no 
De Quincey, to lay bare with venomous 
veracity the frailties of his fellows: 
when he had occasion to touch on such 
faults, it was done with a delicacy that 
few could equal. He was, as might have 
been expected, the recipient of many 
confidences in letters from famous men. 

He came to London rather late, 
having been employed in his father’s 
| business asi a cloth-worker; but he had 
been from his earliest days imbued with 
literature beyond his years. When he 
| was elected Dux of his school—a position, 
‘no doubt, obviously his alike his 
|alertness of wit and personal charm— 
the only question as to his promotion 
| (settled by his fellows) was whether a 
_boy who had the disability of knowing 


pressed on me was that Westland Marston Pope’s and Byron’s works could be 
was the one man who was an inspiration elected; but his popularity won the 
to him and who led him to do his best day. He was somewhat kept back by 
work. Marston’s parties formed a centre ill-health before this period, and, being 
of good talk and cultivated Bohemianism | allowed to run free as he liked, set him- 
distinguished by the presence of many | self to reading widely. Consequently, 
famous men of letters. Dr. Sebastian | when he went to school he had a good 
Evans, the accomplished scholar who | deal of undigested knowledge of his own 


translated the ‘ History of the Holy Graal,’ 
was another friend singled out in former 
days for special intimacy. But the 
endless procession of friends who rejoiced 
in the radiance of Joseph Knight cannot 
be counted. No man, I think, was so 
widely loved; and not even his extra- 
ordinary memory could hold the names 


acquiring, and his natural ability sent 
him up quickly through form after form, 
without that grounding in grammar 
and such solidities which clever boys 
usually get for their partial delay and 
subsequent advantage. 

He always regretted that he did not 
know Latin well; but he made himself 
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a good French scholar, writing reviews 
in that language for Le Livre, and under- 
stood both Italian and Spanish. Through- 
out his life he was a resolute bibliophile, 
if not a bibliomaniac, and his splendid 
library (which had to be extended to a 


room in the next house to his own by | 


the taking down of the dividing wall) 
included many rare poets. There were 
bargains to be had then. He once bought 
an edition of Wither for a halfpenny 
which afterwards sold, I believe, for some 
twenty pounds. He had at different times 
in his life three book-plates. 

Mr. John Morley, then of The Pall 
Mall Gazette, was the occasion of his 
entering dramatic criticism, and during 
Knight's first years in London the two 
in conjunction are credited with writing 
most of The Literary Gazette. The Athe- 
neum shared for many years with 
‘N. & Q.’ the better part of his literary 
activities, and to the last he wrote 
important reviews, by no means con- 
fined to the drama, in both papers. 
Further work on the stage was contri- 
buted to The Sunday Times (where his 
articles were always eagerly followed), 
The Globe, and The Daily Graphic. His 
latest effort in the book way was a little 
introduction to Sheridan’s plays for 
Mr. Frowde’s “Oxford Edition.” Pre- 
viously he had written a life of ‘ David 
Garrick,’ and a record of D. G. Rossetti 
(1887) for the ‘‘ Great Writers ’’ Series, 
the merits of which have long been recog- 
nized by the judicious. He also edited 
the rare ‘ Roscius Anglicanus’ (1886), 
and reprinted with Lawrence & Bullen a 


volume of his Athenceum notices of plays | 


from 1874 to 1879, which contains an 
excellent portrait of him surrounded by 
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| quick at repartee, with a Gallic neatness 
of expression. Chancellor Christie once 
' said, when he was asked why he did not 
_ go into literary circles, that he preferred 
own society. “Epicure!” was 
| Knight’s concise and complimentary 
retort. Kindly as he was, he preserved 
his independence, and those who ventured 
on undue liberties, whether they were 
lords or commoners, found themselves 
sternly rebuked. He was once asked 
to take the place of an art critic on a 
daily paper. “You know more than 
he did,’ said the questioner. ‘‘ Yes, 
but——”’ was the reply, and the con- 
science of the expert in that ‘ but” is 
a great thing. To his _fellow-critics, 
when their interests combated his, he 
showed, as I happen to know, unexampled 
generosity. What he spoke of with most 
pride was his part as the leading spirit 
in getting the whole of the Comédie 
Frangaise over to this country to act in 
1871. Here, he contended, he had made 
history, a precedent which was fruitful 
of good for both nations. 

He was always a lover of poetry. of 
which he had great knowledge. Shake- 
speare and Milton were, I think, most 
in his mind; he quoted constantly from 
both with equal felicity. He did some 
excellent sonnets and translations him- 
self. The Atheneum for Jan. 13th, 1906, 
has a neat rendering by him of the 
‘Sonnet d’Arvers.’ His extraordinary 
keenness and freshness in the apprecia- 
tion of fine letters suggested a scholar 
of the Renaissance rather than of our 
present day. He bewailed the loss of 
public taste, the prevalence of snippets, 
the commercialism of all forms of writing. 
‘But he held with unabated optimism 


his books. His lives of actors and others that scholarship was to come again, and 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ to be held in due regard as the fine 
represent a good deal of careful research | flower of the human mind. 
in a compact form. He wrote for some| If there were more like him who were 
years a monthly record as “Sylvanus eminent both as scholars and men of the 
Urban” in The Gentleman's Magazine, | world, the leaven of the honourable 
and his style was one which showed to minority would work the quicker. But, 
great advantage in a “causerie.” His alas! he is dead, and we are not likely 
interests were many; in his earlier days | to see his equal. His life was so full 
he played chess, billiards, and the piano, | and various that it is difficult even to 
and to the end of his life he was a con- | summarize its main points. That I have 
stant card player. given any adequate idea of his vivid 
In his favourite clubs, the Garrick charm and personality is hardly to be 
and the Beefsteak, he enjoyed unequalled hoped. But I have recalled, to the best of 
popularity, being always a mine of good | my power, the points which he wished to 
nature and good talk. He was an artist be emphasized in any account of him. 
in speech as in writing, nimble-witted and VERNON RENDALL. 
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DR. GEORGE ROGERS AND PADUA 
UNIVERSITY. 
(See ante, p. 404.) 

Dr. GEorGE Rogers published in 1682, 
“sumptibus Benj. Tooke ad insigne Navis 
in Coemeterio Divi Pauli,” his Harveian 
oration of the previous October, and added 
thereto his Latin oration at Padua in 1646 
docture gradu suscepto.” The book- 
seller, Tooke, appended some verses “ auc- 
tarium sive superpondium poeticum,”’ origin- 
ally printed in 1646 * Patavii, typis Pauli 
Frambotti,’ which had been—so runs 
the Latin note—communicated to him by 
John Downes, M.D. John Evelyn records 
in his diary or memoirs that on 15 Aug., 
1682, there came to visit him “ Dr. Rogers, 
an acquaintance of mine long since at 
Padua. He was then Consul of the English 
Nation and student in that university, 
where he proceeded Doctor in Physic.” 
Rogers presented him with a copy of this 
Harveian oration. 

Rogers entered the University of Padua 
on 12 Nov., 1644, and on 1 Aug., 1645, 


was elected Consul of the English for 1645-6. 
He took his degree of M.D. in 1646. The 
authors of the Latin verses were (1) Joan. 
Abdy, Cons. Nat. Angl.; (2) Thomasius 
Croyden, Anglus; (3) Joan. Euelinus, 
Anglus ; (4) Alex. Falconer, Nat. Scot. Cons. 
(5) Richardus Danby, Angl.; (6) Rich. 
Harris, Ang. Edm. Waller, Anglus, followed 
with a set of English verses. 

The verses of Evelyn are apparently 
unknown to the editors of his diary. He 
saw Padua for the first time in June, 1645, 
and returned to it next month, entering at 
the University on 30 July. On this visit 
he remarked that 
“about y® court walls are carv’d in stone and 
painted the blazons of the Consuls of all the nations 
that from time to time have had that charge and 
honour in the University, which at my being there 
was my worthy friend Dr. Rogers, who here took 
that degree.” 

Evelyn again returned to Venice, but, 
hearing that he had been elected Syndicus 
artistarum at Padua University, he hastened 
thither to free himself from that honour, 
somewhat to the annoyance of his country- 
men, who “ had labour’d not a little to do 
me the greatest honour a stranger is capable 
of in that Universitie” (August, 1645). 
He was there for the greater part of the time 
between October, 1645, and March, 1646. 
At the close of the last month he travelled 
from Padua to Vincenza with Waller, Capt. 
(afterwards Sir William) Wray, and Mr. 
Abdy. In October, 1667, Evelyn made a 
present to the Royal Society of the 

“Table of veins, arteries, and nerves, which great 
curiosity I had caused to be made in Italy out of 
the natural human bodies by a learned physician 
and the help_of Veslingius (professor at Padua), 
from whence I brought them in 1646.” 

The table was the work of Fabritius Barto- 
letus, that professor’s assistant. It was 
transferred in 1780 to the British Museum 
(‘ Diary,’ ed. Wheatley, 1879, i. p. xxi). 
I cannot say whether it is still in existence. 

John Abdy, whom Evelyn calls “‘ a modest 
and learned man,” was elected on 3 Aug, 
1646, Consul of the English for 1646-7. In 
J. A. Andrich’s lists of the English and 
Scotch at Padua (1892) his name is misprinted 
on p. 146 as Cebdy. He was the third son 
of Anthony Abdy, alderman of London 
(who died in 1640); and on 22 June, 1660, 
he was created a baronet of Moores in 
Saleot, Essex. He died about 1662 without 
issue. Sir John Bramston in his auto- 
biography (Camden Soc., 1845) says that he 
‘‘was at Cambridge, a schollar of Trinitie College, 
afterwards fellow there, and at last a Baronet alsoe : 
rarely seen 3 brothers aliue togeather Baronets.” 
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Thomas Croyden entered Padua Uni- 
versity 6 Jan., 1646, and took the degree 
of M.D. on 30 Oct., 1648. Evelyn says 
(4 June, 1651) that Croyden, “coming out 
of Italy and from Padua, came to see me 
on his return to England.” Particulars 
of his life will be found in Foster’s * Alumni 
Oxon.,’: Munk’s ‘Physicians,’ i. 280; 
Welch’s * Alumni Westmonast.’ Like Abdy, 
he was a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Alex. Faleoner was Consul of the Scotch 
for 1646-7. 

Richard Danby entered Padua University 
25 Jan., 1646. 

Richard Harris entered 30 July, 1645, 
and took the degree of M.D. on 14 Feb., 
1648. See Munk’s ‘ Physicians,’ i. 342. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 


CHERTSEY MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
(Concluded from p. 366.) 


26. To the Memory of the best of Husbands | 
And the most excellent of Men |Charles James 
Fox | Who died September 13th, 1806, Aged 57 | 
and is buried in Westusinater Abbey, His Most 
Atifectionate Widow Places this Tablet | A Patriot’s 
even course he Steer’d, | Mid Faction’s wildest 
Storms unmoved, | By all who mark’d his Mind 
revered | By all who knew his Heart beloved | R. 
FitzPatrick. 

27. In Memory | of | the Rev? Peter Cunning- 
hame | late Curate of | this Parish | died June 24th, 
1805 | in the | 59th year of his age. 

28. Colonel William Axtell | of | Beaumont 
Come Chertsey | died | September 2nd, 1795 | 
Aged 75. 

59, Sacred | to the Memory of Vice Admiral | 

Charles Stirling | Many years proprietor of Woburn 
Farm | in this Parish | who died on the 7th day of 
November, 1833 | in the 74th year of his age. | His 
remains are interred by the side of his Father | Sir 
Walter Stirling | in a Vault in the Parish Church 
of Harmondsworth, Middlesex. | This Tablet | is 
erected by his four surviving children, as a | 
Tribute of respect to the Memory of | a kind Father 
and an excellent Friend. 
Arms: Arg., on a bend engrailed azure, 
between two roses gules, seeded or, barbed 
vert, three buckles of the fourth, all within 
a bordure of the fifth, impaling Groote of 
Hamburg. 

30. Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 
Rev. xiv. 12. Sacred to the Memory of | William 
Evans, Esquire, of Twynersh, in this Parish | 
whose Mortal Remains are laid in the Adjoining 
Churchyard. | Engaged for many years in Commer- 
cial Pursuits | He was highly esteemed for his 
Integrity | and for his Uniformly Honourable 


Conduct. | He was a Magistrate and Deputy- | 


Lieutenant | for the County of Middlesex | and in 
the year 1840 served the Office of a Sheriff of 


London. | Sincere and constant in his Friendships, 
| Liberal and Cheerful in his Charities, | Humble 
and Unobtrusive in his Piety, | He died greatly 
lamented | May 19th, 1856, aged 71 years. | This 
Tablet is erected by his Niece Lavinia Evans 
Jennings | as a grateful tribute of Affection | to the 
Memory of her beloved Uncle. 

Arms: Arg., on a chevron gules, between 
three martlets sable, two swords in saltire 
ppr., pommels and hilts or, entwined by a 
double chain of the last; impaling Gules, 
a lion rampant arg. supporting a (? staff) or ; 
on a chief of the second three roses of the 
first. Crest: a lion rampant holding in his 
dexter paw a scimitar. 


31. Erected by the Parishioners of Chertsey to 
the memory of | Captain Edward Dyer, H.E.I.C.S. 
| who for thirty years faithfully discharged the 
duties of Honorary Secretary to | various Charit- 
able and other Institutions in the Parish. Born 
5th Decr., 1802, Died 29th April, 1886. 

32. In Memory of | Mabel Anne, wife of George 
Best, | of Bretlands in this Parish | and of the 
Middle Temple, London, Esqt. | She was the only 
surviving child and heiress | of John Bretland 
Hollings, late of Eaton Mascot, Salop, Esquire : | 
and was taken to her Eternal Rest, June 15th, 
1832, aged 34. | Her Mortal Remains are deposited 
in a Vault at Hampstead. | He who sorrowing sur- 
vives her | can but imperfectly express by this 
humble tribute | his estimation of her unassuming 
Piety, | Her sincere and constant affection. | 
His trust and consolation is in that Scripture | 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord” 
| Rev. e. 14, v. 13 | G.B. 


Arms: Arg., a chevron agg between three 
bunches of arrows sable, tipped or, tied 
gules ; over all an inescutcheon, Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Arg., a chevron sable, in chief four 
crosses pattée fitchée of the last; 2 and 3, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a lion rampant gules ; 
2 and 3, Arg., a tree erect vert. 


33. Sacred | to the Memory of — Cathrow, 
Esq. | late of Almners in this Parish, | who de- 
parted this life | February 26th, 1842 | in the 67th 
year | of his age. 

34. To the Glory of God | and in memory of | 
William Anthony Herring, of this Parish ; | who 
entered into rest on Ist January, 1901, aged 75 
years. | He was a large employer of labour; and, 
veing sincerely devoted to the | best interests of 
his native Town, was a munificent supporter of all 
good works, | especially of those connected with 
this church and parish, | which he faithfully served 
for many years as Vicar’s churchwarden. | In addi- 
tion to many noble gifts, some of which are recorded 
on | the tablets in the baptistery of this church, he 
gave during his life the | sum of over 1,400/. for the 
purchase of the site and towards the erection of | 
All Saints’ Church, Eastworth, | and, by will, he 
left the following benefactions, viz., | 10a. 3r. 25p. 
of land in Chertsey Mead, and 25/. a year from the 
rent of | the property known as ‘‘ Sandham,” was 
left towards | the support of the officiating minister 
at All Saints’ Church, Eastworth : | for the building 
of a house for whom he also left 500/. in trust, to 
accumulate. | For the expense of this parish church 
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he left 300/. in trust. | For coals to be distributed | 
every Christmas, | among the deserving poor of this | 
ecclesiastical parish, he left 100/. in trust. | Also in 
loving memory of his devoted wife | who in life was 
associated with him in the above good works. | 
This tablet was erected by subscription. E. R. 
Parr, M.A., Vicar. | ‘‘ Well done, good and faith- 
full servants, Enter into the joy of the Lord.” | 
St. Matt. xxv. 21. 

35. +To the Glory of God | and in dear memory of 
| my beloved husband | Isaac Harrowsmith | for 
more roe | aresident | in this Parish: | who died 
at Gui ldtord | March 26th, 1900 | aged 76 years. 

36. Erected by the County of Berkshire in memory 
of | Private William Joseph Moir, 58th Company 
Imperial Yeomanry, | Aged 22 Years, | who died of 
enteric fever at | Lindley, South Africa, | on Jan- 
uary 13th, 1901. 


Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


Tfte-A-T&TE Portraits In ‘THE Town 
AND CounTRY MaGazine.’ (See 10S. iv. 241, 
342, 462, 522; v. 54.)—Since I compiled my 
list of identifications of these portraits for 
‘“N. & Q.’ I have had the opportunity of 
comparing my catalogue with one drawn 
up by Mr. C. Van Noorden, of 5, Essex Court, 
Temple. After discussing the subject with 
Mr. Van Noorden, who has devoted a great 
deal of research to these interesting problems, 
I have come to the conclusion that many of 
my identifications are wrong. Below I give 
a list of my mistakes :— 

Vol. IV. (1772).—P. 401. The Inflexible 
ae 2nd Marquis of Rocking- 
nam. 

Vol. XIT. (1780).—P. 9. The Hardy Com- 
mander—Lord Howe. 

Vol. XIII. (1781).—P. 625. The Patriotic 
Senator—Sir George Savile. 

Vol. XV. (1783).—P. 401. The Careful 
Commander—Robert Monkton. 

Vol. XVI. (1784).—P. 513. The Approved 
Candidate—Lord Rodney. 

Vol. XVIII. (1786).—P. 9. Dorcas and 
Dorinda— Robert Merry and Elizabeth 
Brunton. 

Vol. XXII. (1790).—P. 51. The Royal 
Soldier and the Beautiful Genevese—Duke 
of Orleans and Madame de Buffon. 

P. 195. The Military Exile—Ernest, Duke 
of Cumberland. 

P. 483. The Consular Artist and Venus de 
Medici—Sir William and Lady Hamilton (?). 

These twelve names, I believe, are in- 
correct, and those who are interested in the 
subject will do well to cross them off the list. 
In the cases also of ‘The Temple Toast,’ 
IV. 569, and ‘The Vauxhall Syren,’ VIII. 
401, I am inclined to doubt the accuracy 
of my identification. 


Since my last contribution to ‘ N. & Q.’ both 


Mr. Van Noorden and I have discovered 
the identity of many more of these portraits ; 
and of the 286 male personages whose pictures. 
are given in the magazine, only 26 remain 
unnamed. It would be unfair, however, 
for me to print a revised list, as Mr. Van 
Noorden is preparing a book upon the subject, 
which will be published in due course. Its 
documentation should prove of the greatest 
service to students of the eighteenth century. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 


DovETAILING’’: ‘‘ CHIGAGO.” — Sixty 
years ago, in what were the frontier settle- 
ments of the U.S., it was customary in stage- 
coaches for the passengers to make room by 
putting their knees between those of their 
opposites : and this was called ‘“‘ dovetailing.’’ 
It is recorded that once a Lake captain sat 
opposite a fat old lady, and, finding the 
accommodation scanty, said: “I guess, 
marm, it’s got to be done anyhow, sooner 
or later, so you and I must jist dovetail.” 
She replied: ‘‘ Must what, sir-r ? Dove- 
tail, marm ; you and I have got to dovetail, 
and no two ways about it.” ‘‘ Dovetail me, 
you inhuman savage!” she roared out, 
shaking her fist: ‘‘ dovetail a lone woman 
in a Christian country! If there’s law on 
airth, sir-r, and in the State of Illinoy, Ill 
have you hanged” (George F. Ruxton’s 
* Adventures in Mexico,’ &c., Murray, 1847, 
pp- 328-9). On the latter page the writer 
alludes to Chigago.”’ 

RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


AucusTinus Moravus OLOMUCENSIS.— 
Prof. Saintsbury in his * History of Criticism ’ 
(ii. 27) refers to this well-known humanist 
as ‘‘a certain Augustinus Moravus Olmu- 
censis,’ and wonders whether Wilibald 
Mueller’s ‘History of Olmiitz’ contains 
any information about him. Numerous 
data of his life may be found in Ersch and 
Gruber’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ sect. i. part vi. ; 
in Eugen Abel’s ‘ Humanists of Hungary’ 
(Budapest, 1880); and in Wotke’s article 
in the Zeitschrift d. Vereins f. die Geschichte 
Mdhrens, 1898. L. L. 


DICKENS AND HoMER.—MR. FIRMAN (ante, 
p- 406) points out a coincidence between 
words of the elder Mr. Weller and those of 
Helen as reported by Euripides. Allow me 
to draw attention to the close resemblance 
between a passage in one of the speeches 
of Agamemnon and words of Mrs. Gamp. 
The passage in Homer is in the ‘Iliad,’ 
book iv. 262-3. The Greek general is 
reminding Idomeneus of the privileges con- 
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ferred on him as an honoured guest. Less 
favoured persons had only an _ allotted 
portion of meat and drink at feasts :— 
oov mAciov S€ras aiei 
ws wep Euol, Ore Oupds avayy. 
“Yet your cup stands always full, as mine does, 
to take a drink, whenever your humour inclines 
you.’ 
This was the sort of arrangement after- 
wards desiderated by Mrs. Gamp :— 
**Don’t_ask me whether I won't take none, or 
whether I will, but leave the bottle on the chimley- 
viece, and let me put my lips to it when I am so 
dispoged.”—‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chap. xix. 
JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


Brrcu-SaP WINE: ITS MANUFACTURE. 
(See 9 S. xi. 467; xii. 50, 296; 10S. i. 18, 
98.)—On p. 109 of ‘ A Treatise on Dry Rot,’ 
by Ambrose Bowden (London, 1815), there 
is the following allusion to this subject :-— 

‘**Early in the Spring, when little or no sap had 
as yet entered the plant, Dr. Hope made a number 
of incisions of different altitudes into the root and 
stem of a birch tree. As the sap rose, it first flowed 
from the superior margin of the lowest incision, and 
then in regular succession, from the upper margins 
ot the other incisions, until, at last, it reached the 
highest. It will be very apparent that these juices 
are not merely the succus communis, but that they 
also consist of succus proprius; for the Spring is 
chosen as the bleeding season, not only because the 

juices are obtained, as they rise in great abundance ; 
but because they then contain their peculiar quali- 
ties in greater energy; and whether the sap of the 
tir be required, for the manufacture of turpentine ; 
that of the maple, for sugar; or that of the birch, 
for wine; the time most proper for obtaining this 
sap is when they [sic] ascend fresh from the roots.” 
A foot-note on p. 109, referring to what 
immediately precedes, says :— 

“It is asserted that the juices which are caught 
in the bleeding season from the birch, exceed the 
weight of the whole tree, including branches and 
every other part.” 

The name of the birch in Baskish is urki, 
which apparently means water-stock,” 
water-producer,” from wur=water, and 
refers to its sappiness. A connexion with 
Latin urceus, urceum, orca, Greek vpya= 
a water vessel, is not quite out of the question. 
Epwarp Dopeson. 


‘KENNETT ARMS.—Kennett of Sellendge, 
in Kent, and of Coxhoe, co. Pal. Durham 
Surtees, pedigree, p. 72, commencing with 
Reginald Kennett (said to be descended 
from Kennetbury, in Berks), Gentleman 
Huisher to Edward IV. Arms, Quarterly 
gules and or, a label of three points. 
~Dr. White Kennett, born at Dover, Bishop 
of Peterborough, had two book-plates, 


copies of which were kindly sent to me by 
the late Mr. James Roberts Brown: 1. 
Quarterly, or and gu., label of three points 
(about 1720). 2. Quarterly or and gu., a 
label of three points in chief, each point 
charged with three bezants in pale. Mr. 
Brown mentioned that Harris’s ‘ History of 
Kent,’ pub. 1719, to which Dr. Kennett 
subscribed, had the arms of some of the 
subscribers, Kennett’s being Quarterly or 
and gu., three bezants counterchanged. 

Brackley Kennett, Lord Mayor of London 
1780, according to Burke’s ‘General 
Armory,’ third ed., bore Quarterly or and 
gules, a label of three points in chief sa., 
each point charged with three bezants in 

ale. 
, Benjamin Kennett (see 10 8S. vii. 127) in 
1807 had arms confirmed, Quarterly or and 
gu., in first and fourth quarters a pheon. 

From the above it may be inferred that 
the bishop, the Lord Mayor, and the grantee 
of 1807, had each satisfactorily proved 
descent from the first-named Reginald 
Kennett. 

In Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xv. p. 14, 
there is an earlier and totally different coat, 
namely, Or, three (?) talbots passant, 2 and 3, 
gules, borne by N. de Kenet in Matthew 
Paris's collection of arms. 

R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


EPIGRAM ON FERDINAND I., KING OF THE 
Two Sicriies, 1751—-1825.—Ferdinand, the 
father of Bomba, King of Naples, succeeded 
his father Charles III. as Ferdinand IV., 
King of Naples ; he afterwards assumed the 
title of Ferdinand III., King of Naples and 
Sicily ; and ultimately called himself by 
royal decree, in 1816, Ferdinand I., King of 
the Two Sicilies. These changes of name 
occasioned the following epigram :— 

Era quarto, e poi fl terzo, 
E divenne poi primiero, 
E se continua lo scherzo 
Finera per esser’ zero. 
This may be roughly translated :— 
He first was fourth and then was third, 
And then advanced to first, our hero ; 
If it goes on, this game absurd 
Will end in his becoming zero. 

The epigrammist was very nearly an 
actual prophet: Ferdinand I. did not, it is 
true, fall to zero, but Francis IT., of infamous 
memory, did when, in 1861, Gaeta fell, and 
with it the Bourbon dynasty. 

JoHN HEBB. 


CHATTERTON IN Lonpon.—Now that 
tablets are being placed not only on the 
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actual houses where notable people lived, 
but also on the modern buildings occupying 
the sites of those houses, it is to be hoped 
that Brooke Street, Holborn, where Chatter- 
con ended his life so tragically, will not be 
omitted. The house now numbered 39 
stands, I believe, on the site of the former 
dwelling, which I remember well; and a 
plaque stating the fact would add consider- 
ably to the interest of a street which, in its 
present condition at least, has but little 
to recommend it. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


Trinity Turespay. (See 6 S. xii. 167, 
234, 523; 7S. i. 38; 9S. x. 51, 152.)— 
A good many instances of the use of the 
term Trinity Monday have been given in 
*“N. & Q. from time to time. Perhaps it is 
worth while to record also the appearance 
of Trinity Tuesday in print. In Hermathena, 
vol. xiii. p. 317, this sentence occurs: 
“According to our first Calendar, the 
examination must be on Trinity Tuesday 
in each year.” ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


DENTON Famity. (See 10S. ii. 417; v. 
209, 271.)—An account of the Denton 
family of Beverley, Yorkshire, including 
the late Mr. William Denton, retired builder, 
of Folkestone, Kent, who died in 1905, was 
published in the Massachusetts Boston 
Evening Transcript for Monday, 21 May, 
1906 (No. 120, part ii. p. 5, col. 5, note 
No. 920). EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


P. Hawke, TRANSLATOR OF DANTE.— 
In the library at Angers there are several 
MSS. by P. Hawke, probably an English 
settler in that town. In the ‘Catalogue 
des Manuscrits’ (Angers, 1863) M. Albert 
Lemarchand notes one that should be of 
especial interest, as it contains the first 
seventeen cantos of Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ 
translated into English by P. Hawke, with 
seventeen of Flaxman’s illustrations copied 
in crayon. At the end of the volume are 
some verses written by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps at Barcelona, and addressed to 
M. Hawke. 

Another volume contains the drawings 
made by Hawke for the ‘ Anjou et ses 
Monuments’ of Godard-Faultrier. <A third 
contains his English translation of the second 
book of the ‘ Orpheus’ of Ballanche. This 
MS. includes a ‘ Résumé de la Religion saint- 
simonienne’ and a ‘Liste des Angevins 
abonnés au “ Livre des Actes.”’’ <A fourth 
is a collection of notes about King René, a 


collection made for the Comte de Quatre- 

barbes, who gave an address on the subject 

at Angers, 10 April, 1853. Yet another 

volume contains a portrait by Hawke of 

Mlle. Maxime, an actress of the Théatre- 

Frangais. E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct 


HuBBUB DISTURBANCE.—Does this 
word reach us from the East? In Part II. 
of the Meteorological Report for 1904 of 
the Survey Department of Egypt is a word 
closely resembling it: ‘‘ The habub is a dust 
storm of considerable extent, but seldom 
lasting many hours.” 

The word may have been brought over 
here at the time of the Crusades. R. B. 

Upton. 

(Prof. Skeat (‘Concise Etymological Dictionary,’ 
1901) says: ‘‘Imitative. Cf. Gaelic uh, interjection 
of aversion. Formerly also whoobub, a confused 
noise. Hubbub was confused with hoop - hoop, 
— of hoop; and whoobub with whoop- 
hoop. 


“ Taiceyne ”: “ FULCENALE”’: “ WaRE- 
LONDES.’’—In an inquisition of Edward III. 
upon a writ to the Justice of Chester it was 
found that the beadles of the peace ought 
not to have offerings, “ thiggyng,” “ ful- 
cenale,” nor any other profit, saving only 
‘* putura ’’ of those tenements called “ ware- 
londes,” and that which they should find 
prepared in the houses of those who resided 
on the “ warelondes.” 

“ Putura ” is lodging and refreshment for 
man and beast, enforced by the beadles 
from the inhabitants. In a forest plea of 
31. Ed. I. I find a claim “ to have for every 
one holding a meese and three selions of 
land, ware land (which containeth one acre), 
a puture, &c. What are “thiggyng” and 
fulcenale ? 

It is suggested to me that “ thiggyng ” 
may be connected with the A.-S. verb 
thiggan, to take food, and that “ fulcenale ” 
might be derived from Latin fulcio, to support 
or sustain; or it might mean “ bedding,” 
from fulcrum, a bedpost. Another sug- 
gestion is that it means “ dog’s food,” sup- 
plied to the foresters’ hounds. R. 8. B. 


FANSHAWE PAPERS AND PORTRAIT.— 
Would the correspondent who wrote to me 
saying he had some interesting Fanshawe 
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papers, and whose letter has been mislaid, |was shortly afterwards examined at the 
Guildhall by a Mr. Yonge and others. 


kindly communicate with me direct ? 


I should also be much obliged to hear) 


On 
being sent back to the Clink he was on divers 


from any one else having any Fanshawe | occasions subjected to the controversial 


papers, or who can help me to trace the 

three-quarter portrait of Sir R. Fanshawe 

in blue silk dress with lace collar, and grey- 

hound. E. FANSHAWE. 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 


QUEEN Mary I. at WorMtey, HEerts.— 
I am told it is recorded somewhere that 
Queen Mary baited at the above village on 
her way to London. I should be very glad 
of the reference. I can find nothing in 
Strype, Tytler, Kennet, or Strickland. 


Cox’s ORANGE Prppins.—Will any one 
please inform me who Cox was—the person 
who gives his name to the famous apple ? 

POMME. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any reader refer me to a complete 
version of the old ballad in which the 
daughter of Pharaoh is depicted as 

Walking in style by the banks of the Nile? 

W. A. M. 


I have read somewhere the following :— 
“The great poet, in apostrophizing the little 
child, says :— 
Custom lies upon thee like a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 
Whence are these words ? 
LIONEL SCHANK. 


Who is the author of a poem beginning, 
For those short hours of happiness...... 
I thank thee, 
or something in that style ? 
title of the poem ? 
Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea, 


And to forsake thy ship and seek the shore 
When the skies threaten and the tempests roar ? 


JEFFERSON OF WESTWARD, CUMBERLAND. 
—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me par- 
ticulars regarding the ancestry of Robert 
Jefferson, of Stone Raise, parish of Westward, 
co. Cumberland ? His daughter Margaret 
married, 27 Sept., 1815, Christopher Parker, 
of Petteril Green, Cumberland. 

Wo. JAcKsoN PIGoTT. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


What is the 
W. H. M. 


Pau SPENCE, a deacon of Queen Mary’s 
reign, was ordained priest abroad, and sent 
on the English mission in 1576. He was 
committed to the Clink by Ralph Rokeby 
(‘ D.N.B.,’ xlix. 152) on 29 Dec., 1585, and 


attacks of John Copcot (‘ D.N.B.,’ xii. 164), 
and by the following December is said to 
have subscribed to the ecclesiastical supre- 
macy of the Crown. If, however, he sub- 
seribed at all, he must have at once with- 
drawn his subscription, for he remained in 
the Clink till after March, 1588. From the 
Clink he was removed to Worcester Gaol, 
where in 1590 he was reported to the Privy 
Council to be saying Mass. About this year 
he entered into controversy with Robert 
Abbot (‘ D.N.B.,’ i. 24), and in the event the 
latter in 1594 published a work entitled ‘A 
Miroir of Papists’ Subtilties; discovering 
divers wretched and miserable Evasions and 
Shifts, which a secret —— Papist, in 
the behalf of one Paul Spence, late prisoner 
in the castle of Worcester, hath gathered 
out of Saunders, Bellarmine, and others,’ 
&e. By this year Spence had been exiled 
and was living abroad. Is anything further 
known of him ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Scorr’s ‘QuENTIN Durwarp.’—In chap. 
xvii. the gipsy Hayraddin swears by the 
“Seven Night-Walkers,’ who punish the 
breakersof oaths. Whowerethose‘‘Walkers”’? 

In chap. xxv. an Italian “statuary,” 
i.e., sculptor, is mentioned who predicted 
Charles I.’s unhappy death from _ the 
melancholy of his face. Who was_ this 
Italian ? A.B. RR. 


“ Wy ” 1In HampsHirE.—‘ Bygone Hamp- 
shire, by Wm. Andrews, states that two 
Hampshire fairs are mentioned in Lang- 
land’s ‘ Vision of Piers Plowman’ in the line 

At Wy and at Winchester I went to the fair. 
What modern place is meant by “ Wy” ? 
It cannot be found on a map of Hants. 

S. Meap. 


Faversham. 


Forp CuurcH, c. 1670.—On 5 May, 1674, 
John Gordon, jun., of Avochie, preserved 
to the Synod of Moray “a full and formall 
testimonie from the minister of Fuird (or 
Foord) in Ingland that he was_orderlie 
maried by him to Elizabeth Gordon,” 
daughter of Harry Gordon, of Braco, in the 
parish of Grange, Banffshire. On 10 Oct., 
1671, the Synod had recommended that 
young Avochie ‘“‘be injoyned to separat”’ 
from Elizabeth “untill he report a testi- 
moniall from the minister and place where 
he was lawfully and orderlie maried.”’ 
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It took Gordon three years to produce the 
certificate. There are ten places called Ford 
in ‘“Ingland.” Which is the one referred 
to? The marriage was almost symbolic, for 
some of Elizabeth’s descendants are quite 
English, namely, the Gordons of Newtimber 
Place, Sussex. J. M. Butocu. 
118, Pall Mall. 


SarpAana.—Villon, ‘Grand Testament,’ 
Double Ballade suiv. st. 54, says :— 
Sardana, le preux chevalier 
ui conquist le regne de Crétes, 
En voult devenir moulier 
Et filer entre pucellettes. 
Who was Sardana? when did he capture 
Crete ? and why did he wish to learn to spin ? 
R. L. Moreton. 
Heathfield, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


“ Dows.”—Kipling, in his introductory 
poem to ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads,’ speaks 
of ‘‘ Dowb, the first of all his race.” What 
is meant by “ Dowb” ? F. M. 


JoHN Horne-Tooxke.—How did Horne- 
Tooke spell his name ? 

In a portion of the burial-ground of the 
church of St. Nicholas, Brighton, now used 
as a recreation ground, is an upright grave- 
stone on which is the following inscription : 

Sacred 
to the memory of 
Charlotte Hart, 
young daughter of the celebrated 
ohn Horne Tookee [sic] 
she died in Brighton 
on the 24 of June, 1819. 
Aged 74 years. 

Charlotte Hart was the younger (not the 
youngest) daughter of Horne-Tooke, the 
son of “ the Turkey merchant”; she had an 
elder sister Mary Hart, to whom Horne- 
Tooke left the bulk of his fortune. Horne- 
Tooke was born in 1736, and, according to 
the inscription at Brighton, was only nine 
years old at the birth of his younger daughter. 
Which is absurd. What is the error on the 
gravestone ? JoHN HEBB. 


LINCOLNSHIRE Poxt-Boox, 1723. (See 
2 S. iv. 376.)—Can any reader tell me where 
the above is now? I have inquired for it 
at the British Museum without result. 
A. CARRINGTON. 
Bideford, North Devon. 


FITERES = RacGs.—The above is from 
‘Vices and Virtues’ (E.E.T.S., 1888), 49/29, 
of about 1200 a.p. Bradley-Stratmann’s 
dictionary quotes “‘fitered clopes,”  s.v. 
fiteren, from John Myre, A.D. 1400, with the 
tentative explanation “ adorned.’ As I 


cannot find the word in the ‘N.E.D.,’ I 
should like to know its cognates, if any. 


Dustin MS.—I should be glad of any 
information about the writer and object of 
the following MS. It was lent to me by 
Mr. Elliott, of Camberwell, and is an item 
of his large collection of archeological and 
literary curiosities. The MS. is bound as a 
12mo volume in old calf-covered boards. 
The calligraphy looks like a seventeenth- 
century running hand, with long s’s. It is 
in excellent condition, apparently perfect, 
and is labelled “* Elliott Col. No. 4.” 

The first 8 pp. are unpaged ; then follows 
a'pagination of 7 to 363 pp., then 3 pp. blank. 

On p. 1 is the autograph of ‘“* Timothie 
Taylor. 1674,’ who was, I conclude, the 
writer of the MS., the signature being in a 
similar style to that of the MS. 

The contents give the impression that the 
writer was a well-educated merchant or 
business man of some sort, residing, it seems, 
in Dublin. He often speaks of the packet 
bringing political and other news from Eng- 
land. Many of the observations seem tran- 
scribed from the Gazette of the period. He 
writes as if he were a liberal-minded Non- 
conformist, frequently alludes to the per- 
secution of Nonconformists, and was evi- 
dently a man of strong religious feeling, 
averse to war. 

On p. 3 are “ Some considerations relating 
to Spain and ye Empyre, 1673.” He 
frequently mentions the “ Caball.”’ 

The earliest date is 1673, on p. 3, and 
18 Aug., 1673, on p. 7. On p. 13 he says 
““Mrs. Deane told me.” perhaps the wife of 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s. And Christ 
Churchyard is mentioned, perhaps referring 
to Christ Church Cathedral, both buildings 
being in Dublin. The latest date is 23 May, 
1676, on p. 363. 

On p. 363 Ireland is mentioned, and on 
p. 346 it is said that there is to be a massacre. 

The MS. gives the idea of having been the 
private notes of a Dublin citizen upon 
passing political and social matters. 


KeEMBLE BURIAL-PLACES.—Can any of 
your readers say where Roger Kemble, the 
father, and Charles Kemble, the brother of 
Mrs. Siddons, are buried ? The former died 
in 1802, and the latter in 1854. F. W. 


CamMoys PepIGREE. (See 6S. i. 234, 298, 
341, 401.)—Has this pedigree been more 
accurately worked out since some notes about 
it appeared in vol. i. of the Sixth Series ? 
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The accounts there given by various con- 
tributors differed materially. There is a 
pedigree in the recently issued Harleian 
Society's ‘ Visitations of Sussex,’ pp. 29, 
30; but this is apparently printed from the 
Harleian MS. 1562. 

Ralph, Lord Camoys (son of Thomas, 
Lord Camoys, who died in 1371), married 
a daughter of Hugh le Despencer, Earl of 
Winchester. Of which Hugh le Despencer ? 

Thomas, Lord Camoys, K.G., who died 
in 1421, married two wives: (1) Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of William Louches, 
and (2) Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund 
Mortimer, third Earl of March, and widow 
of Henry Percy, “ Hotspur.”’ Which of 
these wives was the mother of his 
children ? Authorities differ; the ‘ Vis. 
Sussex’ states that Elizabeth Louches was 
their mother, and does not even mention 
the second wife ; whilst Joseph Foster (‘ Our 
Noble and Gentle Families of Royal Descent,’ 
Wolseley pedigree) and other writers make 
Elizabeth Mortimer (Perey) to be their 
mother. 

How many children had Thomas, Lord 
Camoys, K.G. (died 1421)? Two are 
generally given: (1) Sir Richard Camoys, 
who died in his father’s lifetime, leaving 
by his wife Joan Poynings two daughters 
and eventual coheirs; and (2) Alice, wife 
of Sir Leonard Hastings (who died in 1455). 

Sir Leonard Hastings and Alice Camoys 
were the parents of Sir William de Hastings 
who was created in 1461 Lord Hastings of 
Ashby de la Zouch. 

I am anxious to know what children, if 
any, Elizabeth Percy (Hotspur’s widow) 
had by her second husband, Thomas, Lord 
Camoys, K.G. 

W. G. D. Fiercuer, F.S.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Harincton: Baron FREcH- 
VILE.—According to Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation 
of Derbyshire,’ 1662-3, Sarah, daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Harington, married John 
Frechvile, afterwards Baron Frechvile of 
Staveley. I should be glad to know if this 
was the Sir John Harington who translated 
the ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ If not, who was he ? 

8S. O. Appy. 2 

AwaAITFUL.”—Does this word, in the 

sense of waiting, in expectation of, exist 

in the English language? I recentiy saw it 

printed in a London journal noted for 

editorial accuracy. But I have searched for 
it in many dictionaries without success. 


CrecIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Replies. 


“ SALUTATION” TAVERN, 
BILLINGSGATE. 
(10 S. vii. 429.) 


THE sign, if not the tavern, must, I think, 
have disappeared somewhere between 1742 
and 1803. In the former year 
“The Creditors of William Gillett, late of the 
Salutation Tavern, Billingsgate, are desir’'d to 
meet at the said House on Welessiee next, the 


7th instant, at Five o’Clock in the Afternoon, on 


special Affairs relating to the said Bankruptcy. 
Note. The Assignees are desir’d to attend." — Det y 
Advertiser, 5 April, 1742. 

In an otherwise exactly similar announce- 
ment of 15 Feb. in the same year the creditors 
‘are desir’'d to meet at Four in the After- 
noon.” But in a list of the principal hotels, 
coffee-houses, taverns, inns, &c., in London, 
given in the ‘ Picture of London for 1803,’ 
no mention is made of any “ Salutation ” 
east of Temple Bar, other than the still 
existing tavern of that sign in Newgate 
Street. This latter ‘‘ Salutation,” it may 
be noted, was an abbreviation, like the others, 
of ‘The Salutation of the Angel and Our 
Lady,” which Richard Flecknoe, a long- 
forgotten dramatist, in his ‘ Enigmatical 
Character,’ published in 1665, describes as 
having been changed by the fanatic Puritans 
into **The Soldier and Citizen,” and the 
sign was undoubtedly compounded originally 
of the angel Gabriel saluting the Blessed 
Virgin, a distinction derived from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been a hostelry 
adjacent to the Priory of the Salutation of 
Our Lady of the Greyfriars, on the site of 
which was founded by Edward VI. the lately 
departed Christ’s Hospital. 

While alluding to this site of the old Blue 
Coat School, it is desirable to note that in 
connexion with excavations there for the 
foundations of the new General Post Office, 
Roman remains of a diverse character have 
been lately discovered: a very fine —_— 
of the old Roman wall, fragments of tessel- 
lated pavement, sepulchral urns containing 
ashes, fragments of red glazed pottery, 
probably Samian ware, and medieval 
pottery. Of interest, too, in connexion 
with the Priory site, is the discovery, in 
close proximity to Christ Church, and not 
far from the cloisters, of arches composed 
entirely of chalk instead of masonry. 
Several heavy leaden coffins are also stated 
to have been found in the vicinity, a cir- 
cumstance which would point to a priory 
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burying-ground rather than, as suggested, 
to their being remains of Plague victims. 

w@There was another “Salutation” in 
Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, where 
“The Gentlemen educated at Merchant 
Taylors School are desir’d to meet....on 
Affairs” (Daily Advertiser, 25 Sept., 

741). 

Stock Exchange pedestrianism is not an 
entirely original idea, for 
‘fon Saturday Morning, a Gentleman walk’d, for a 
very considerable Wiser, from the Salutation 
Tavern in Lombard-street, to the Mermaid at the 
Marsh Gate at Hackney, which he was to perform 
in an Hour, but he came in 11 Minutes lelose the 
Time was expired.”—St. James’s Evening Post, 
20-23 Oct., 1733. 

Near another “Salutation,” in Cowley 
Street, Westminster—a tavern still existing, 
I think, but more correctly described as 
being in Barton Street, which leads into 
Cowley Street—slave-purchasing was trans- 
acted, as follows :— 


“To be Sold, The Time of a little Black Boy, 
between five and six Years old, and bound till of 
Age, a pretty sharp Child, and speaks nothing but 
English. Any Person minded to purchase him, 
may be further inform’d by the Owner, next door 
to the Salutation Tavern in Cowley-Street, West- 
minster.”—Daily Advertiser, 15 March, 1742. 


J. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


It may be permissible to give an abstract 
of an entry relating to this tavern which I 
have encountered in the Corporation records 
while engaged upon researches therein in 
connexion with my history of St. Anne and 
St. Agnes, &c., elsewhere referred to :— 

10 Dec., 1667. The petition of ‘ Cord- 
well Hammond, the Cittyes Tenant of the 
late Salutacon Taverne nere Billingsgate,” 
for liberty to erect warehouses upon the 
yard of the same is referred to the alderman 
and deputy of the ward for their considera- 
tion. It is stated that opposition to the 
buildings was offered by neigh- 
bours claiming (what we should now call) 

ancient lights’’ (Repertory of the Court 
of Aldermen, No. 73, fol. 37). 

Tf the tavern stood in St. Botolph’s, 
Billingsgate, it was gone by 1863, for an 
official plan of the parish drawn up in that 
year (and contained in Guildhall MS. 941) 
shows two taverns only. These are “ The 
Bell,” situated on the south side of Lower 
Thames Street, at the corner of Fresh Wharf 
Gateway ;¥and “ The White Hart,” which 
1s shown lying on the eastern side of the parish, 
over against the St. Mary-at-Hill boundary. 
Perhaps one of these succeeded ‘“‘ The 
Salutation.” ,Witt1am McMurray. 


OBSOLETE ENGLISH GamEs (10 S. vii. 361, 
402).—Under the title ‘Coteswold Games’ 
Arliss’ Pocket Magazine for September, 1822, 
gives an interesting account of some old 
English sports which took place on the 
Cotswolds at Whitsuntide, vulgarly called 
an Ale or Whitsun-Ale. Perhaps (inter- 
poses the contributor) the true word is 
Yule, for in the time of Druidism the feasts 
Yule or the Grove were celebrated in the 
months of May or December. These sports 
were resorted to by great numbers of young 
people of both sexes, and were conducted 
in the following manner :— 

‘Two persons are chosen previous to the meeting 
to be lord and lady of the Yule, ‘who dress as 
suitably as they can to the characters they assume.’ 
The dancing or games take place in an empty barn 
or other building called the lord’s hall, where the 
lord also holds his court, being attended by ‘the 
steward, sword - bearer, purse - bearer, and mace- 
bearer, with their several badges or ensigns of 
office. They have likewise a train-bearer or page, 
and a jester, dressed in a party-coloured jacket, 
whose ribaldry and gesticulation contribute not a 
little to the entertainment.’” 

The next three paragraphs are given in 
the magazine within quotation marks, but 
the source of the quotation does not appear : 


“All these figures, handsomely represented in 
basso relievo, stand in the north wall of the nave 
of Cirencester Church, which vouches sufficient] 
for the antiquity of the custom. Some pooels thin 
it a commemoration of the ancient Drinklean, a 
day of festivity formerly observed by the tenants 
and vassals of the lord of the fee, within his manor, 
the memory of which, on account of the jollity of 
those meetings, the people have thus preserved 
ever since. It may, notwithstanding, have its rise 
in Druidism, as on those occasions they always 
erected a may-pole, which is an eminent sign of it.’ 

“©The Mace and Spice.—I shall just remark that 
the mace is made of silk, finely platted with ribbands 
on the top and filled with spices and perfume, for 
such of the company to smell at as desire it. S 
not this afford some light towards discovering the 
original use, and account for the name of the mace, 
now carried in ostentation before the steward of 
the court, on court days, and before the chief 
magistrate in corporations, as the presenting of 
spices by great men at their entertainments was a 
very ancient practice ?’ ‘ 

“<< Dover Games.—Mr. Robert Dover, who lived 
in the reign of King James L., instituted certain 
diversions on the Coteswold, called after his name, 
which were annually exhibited about Willersey and 
Campden. Even now there is certain to be seen of 
them, every Thursday in Whitsun-week, at a place 
sree, ba a mile from Campden, called Dover’s 

ill. 


G. Yarrow 
In addition to those mentioned by Mr. 
James Watson, permit me to add the 


following. 
Crimp.—A game of cards to which 


Addison refers in The Spectator, No. 323, 
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11 March, 1712, where Clarinda, a maiden 
lady of good fortune, sets down in her diary 
the manner in which she passes her time: 
“ Thursday. Old Lady Faddle promises 
me her woman to cut my hair. Lost five 
guineas at Crimp’; and in No. 457, 
14 March, 1712, he lays before his readers 
a letter, where the writer says :— 

“Old Lady Blast is to communicate to me the 


private transactions of the Crimp Table with all 
the Arcana of the fair sex.” 


Hustle-cap.—In the eleventh chapter of 
‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ Sir Walter Scott 
writes :— 


see 


He is by this time,’ said Lord Balgarno, ‘play- 
ing at hustle-cap and chuck-farthing with the most 
blackguard imps upon the wharf, unless he has 
forgotten the old customs.’ ” 


Smollett (1751) in the fifteenth chapter of 
* Peregrine Pickle ’ speaks of Tom Pipes 


““as master of the revels in the whole school; he 
regulated their motions by his whistle; instructed 
the young boys in the games of hustle-cap and 
chuck-farthing.” 


The Parson has lost his Cloak.—There is a 
reference to this game in No. 268 of The 
Spectator, 7 Jan., 1712, contributed by Steele, 
where some correspondent writes :— 


‘*T desire to know in your next if the merry game 
of ‘The Parson has lost his Cloak’ is not mightily 
in vogue amongst the fine ladies this Christmas, 
because I see they wear Hoods of all colours, which 
I suppose is for that purpose. If it is, I will carry 
some of these Hoods with me to our ladies in 
Yorkshire, because they enjoined me to bring them 
something from London that was very new.” 


Wild-goose chase.—In ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
II. iv., Mercutio says to Romeo, “If thy 
wits run the wild-goose chase, I have done ; 
for thou hast more of the wild goose in one 
of thy wits than, I am sure, I have in my 
whole five.” Burton in his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ part ii. sec. ii. memb. iv., 
writes (A.D. 1621) of the many 
“common recreations of the country folk : riding of 
great horses, running at rings, tilts and tourna- 
ments, horse-races, wild - goose - chases, which are 
the disports of greater men and good in themselves, 
though many gentlemen by that means gallop quite 
out of their fortunes.” 

Drake in ‘Shakespeare and his Times,’ 
published in 1817, ‘‘ believes this diversion 
entirely obsolete,” and adds that 

“this barbarous species of horse-race has been 
named from its resemblance to the flight of wild 
zeese. This elegant amusement consisted in two 
norses starting together, and he who proved the 
hindmost rider was obliged to follow the foremost 
over whatever ground he chose to carry him, that 


horse which could distance the other winning the 
race. 


Draw Gloves.—Robert Herrick (b. 1591, 
d. 1674) in ‘ The Hesperides ’ refers at least 
twice to this game. His poem on ‘ Draw- 
Gloves’ consists of one stanza :— 
At Draw-Gloves we’l play, 
And prethee, lets lay 
A wager, and let it be this; 
Who first to the Summe 
Of twenty shall come, : 
Shall have for his winning a kisse. 
The poem ‘To the Maids to Walke 
Abroad’ commences with these lines :-— 
Come sit we under yonder tree ; 
Where merry as the Maids we'l be, 
And as on Primroses we sit, _ 
We’l venter (if we can) at wit : 
If not, at Draw-Gloves we will play: 
So spend some minutes of the day. 
How this game was played I do not know. 
F. H. ARNAUD. 
Southsea. 
The following occur in Shakespeare. 
Prisoner's Base.— 
He, with two striplings—lads more like to run 
The country base than to commit such slaughter. 
‘Cymbeline,’ V. iii. 19. 
Cherry-pit, a game played with cherry- 
stones: “ What, man! ’tis not for gravity 
to play at cherry-pit with Satan ” (‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ III. iv. 129). 
Hoodman-blind.—Blind man’s buff. 
What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman blind ? 
‘Hamlet,’ III. iv. 77. 
Loggats.—Nine pins: “But to play at 
loggats with ’em ” (‘ Hamlet,’ V. i. 100). 
Nine men’s morris.— 
The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud. | 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ IL. i. 
Novum, a game at dice: 
Abate throw at novum. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ V. ii. 547. 
Tables, backgammon :— 
When he plays at tables. Ib., V. ii. 326. 
Troll-my-dames, the game of trou-madame 
or pigeon-holes: ‘‘To go about with troll- 
my-dames ”’ (‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV. iii. 92). 
B. 
Gleek.—In Alexander Dyce’s ‘Works of 
John Webster,’ 1857, p. 114, there is a note 
saying that full instructions how to play 
this game may be found in ‘ The Compleat 
Gamester,’ ed. 1709, p. 67. K. P. D. E. 


Gleek is described in Scott’s ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel,’ and said by him to have been much 
played in Alsatia. M. N. G. 


Shovel-board.—A note on a ‘ Numismatic 


Question raised by Shakespeare,’ giving an 
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explanation of Slender’s speech as to‘mill- 
sixpences and Edward shovelboards, will 
be found in The Numismatic Chronicle, 
Fourth Series, vol. v. (1905), p. 307. a 
JOHN EVANS. 
Britwell, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


THE OcTaGonaL ENGINE HOUSE ON 
HampsteaD HeEatH (10 S. vii. 424).—This 
curious building was razed to the ground 
some weeks ago. The real reason for its 
demolition was that some time since several 
ominous cracks appeared in the structure 
and it had to be shored up with large struts 
of timber; and as it would have cost a 

ood sum of money to repair it properly, 
it was thought better to pull it down. It 
was, however, a picturesque landmark, 
and many must regret its disappearance. 
The pumping machinery had long since been 
removed, and the house had for many years 
been used as a dwelling-place for one of the 
turncocks of the New River Company. 

According to Baines’s ‘ Records of Hamp- 
stead,’ 1890, the well under it was sunk in 
1835; but this cannot be quite correct, for 
in a manuscript diary of a Heath keeper, 
1834-9, part of which I reproduced in the 
‘Hampstead Annual’ for 1902, is recorded, 
under date 16 July, 1834, ‘“‘ The well-house 
boiler brought for erection.” 

Mr. HarLAND-OXLEyY will find no refer- 
ence to this round house in Park’s ‘ History 
of Hampstead,’ since this work, published 
in 1814 (second edition 1818), was written 
some years before either the well was dry 
or the engine house built. I have never 
heard of any story such as is related by Mr. 
HARLAND-OXLEY ; but it is no uncommon 
thing to see more than one “ mysterious 
woman in black ’’ hovering around this spot 
at night, some of whom occasionally make 
their appearance before the magistrates 
next morning. E. E. NEwron. 

7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


St. GEORGE: GEORGE AS A CHRISTIAN 
Name (10 S. vii. 308, 375, 455).—It will be 
interesting to see if England can produce an 
earlier George than George de Cantilupe, 
whom I see Mr. Exxis states to have been 
born in 1251. 

But, though other instances do occur, the 
uncommonness of the name, even long 
after that date, is shown by the record of 
the Knighthood of the Garter. The order 
was founded in 1347, but it was not till 
114 years later that George, Duke of Clarence, 
brought his Christian name upon its roll. 
He was the 193rd knight, and was born in 
1449. George Stanley, Lord Strange, born 


c. 1460, comes 245th; and George Talbot, 
4th Earl of Shrewsbury, born 1468, comes 
247th. 

In the first 150 years 263 knights were 
appointed, and the name “ George ” appears 
on only these three occasions. 

But the curious thing is that, long before 
that time, this name, considered so typically 
English, was quite common in Scotland. 
One would like to know the authority for 
“George Munro de Foulis”’ in the time of 
Alexander II.; but later, besides George, 
Earl of Dunbar, born before 1340, we have 
George Douglas, Earl of Angus, born before 
1378, and George, Ist Lord Seton, born 
before 1429. 

On the Border the name was quite common 
atthe commencement of the fifteenth century. 
To give one instance. To a Swinton charter, 
dated 1433, thirteen minor landowners are 
witnesses. There are two Richards and 
two Thoms, a Philip, a John, a David, a Col, 
a Hud, and a William. But there are also 
a George of Ellem, a George of Redpath, and 
a George Ramsay. G. S. C. S. 


Those who, like myself, have had experi- 
ence of parish registers, will, I think, agree 
that George as a Christian name is com- 
paratively uncommon in England before 
1700. ‘* Comparatively,”’ because the saint’s 
name was thrust into such prominence before 
the people in almost every parish in England 
that we should naturally expect to find it 
preponderating at the font above all others. 
But it is so low as eighth on the list in 
Oxford Hist. Soe., vol. xiv., with a total of 
647, a tiny fraction of the 30,000 on the 
register. Moreover, some of these probably 
came from countries other than England. 
Thus Buchanan and Mackenzie were Scots ; 
and none of the Georges mentioned ante, 
p- 375, are of first-rate importance. 

The truth seems to be that the popularity 
of St. George was somewhat factitious ; he 
was a foreigner, if he was not mythical, 
and he did not appeal much to the imagina- 
tion of our forefathers. W. GC. 8. 


THE Stones oF Lonpon (10 S. vii. 448). 
—There are still some nooks where the old 
‘cobble’? pavement of London may be 
seen; for instance, at Queen’s Square, 
Finsbury Avenue, E.C. A forlorn fragment 
of an old City Square HrppocLipEs may find 
it. C. V. H. 8. 


Masonry AND RELIGION (10 S. vii. 467). 
—M. A. R. argues that ‘‘ the admission of 
Mohammedans and other non-Christians to 
lodges’ confirms the view that “ Masonry 
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is only Deistic, and not{Christian.”* }Would 

M. A. R. apply this “‘reasoning”’ (if one 

may call it so) to the Knights of the Garter ? 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
vii. 208, 435).—Cromwell in his memorable 
reply seems to remember Bacon’s description 
of an ambitious man, who is “like a seeled 
dove, that mounts and mounts because he 
cannot see about him.” John Ford in one 
of his plays has copied Bacon’s thought very 
closely ; but I do not quite remember the 
lines of the dramatist. Young, in the sixth 
night (ll. 324-5) of his ‘ Night-Thoughts,’ 
evidently remembers Bacon, though his 
thought is somewhat different :-— 

Pride, like hooded hawks, in darkness soars, 
From blindness bold, and towering to the skies. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Instead of 29 Oct., 1900, ante, p. 312, the 
date should be 29 Oct., 1899. S. M. 


The source of the first of the two quota- 
tions inquired for by J. L. W., ante, p. 448, 
is Thackeray’s lecture on ‘Charity and 
Humour.’ The passage occurs in one of the 
last paragraphs of the lecture. ast, 

J. S. HENDERSON. 


AvIGNON Society or (10 S: 
vii. 386)—I am sorry that two mistakes 
crept into my note. The two issues of The 
Edinburgh Review should be for January 
and July, 1906; and The New-Church 
Review is published in Boston, not Phila- 
delphia. CHARLES HIGHAM. 


ENGINEERS’ Portraits (10 S. vii. 347).— 
Sir William Cubitt, b. 1756, d. 1861.—See 
vol. vii. pl. 52 of ‘South Kensington Museum: 
National Historical Portraits,’ Lond., n.d. 

Peter Mark Roget, b. 1779, d. 1869.— 
See vol. ii. pl. 18 of ‘Atheneum Club: 
Portraits of Members,’ Lond., 1836; also 
vol. iv. pl. 11 of Thomas Joseph Pettigrew’s 
‘ Medical Portrait Gallery,’ Lond. [1838-40]. 

John Taylor, b. 1779, d. 1863.—See vol. ii. 
pl. 20 of ‘Atheneum Club: Portraits of 
Members.’ 

Charles B. Vignoles, b. 1793, d. 1875.— 
See Illustrated London News, 1875, vol. Ixvii. 


p- 581. LovuIsE MERRILL. 
Boston, Mass. 


PawnsHoP (10 S. ii. 267, 354).—The 
following work, issued first in 1678, is a 
likely spot in which to find an early refer- 
ence. It was reprinted in the ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany,’ vol. iv., 1808-13, ed. by T. 
Park: ‘ Four for a Penny ; or, Poor Robin’s 
Character of a Pawn Broker, Tally Man, 


Bum Bailey, and his Merciless Setting-Cur 
or Follower,’ 1678, 4to. 

It seems odd that the word “ pawnshop ” 
should extend back no further than 1849, 
Its near relative ‘ pawnbroker ” was in use 
nearly two centuries earlier, as shown above. 
“Pawnbroker’”’ is also to be found in a 
scurrilous pamphlet attributed to Defoe, 
dated 1711, which bears this title :— 

**London Clubs, particularly Tallymen’s, Pawn- 
brokers, Poets, Tobacconists......With a Sermon 
penenes before a Gang of Highwaymen. [London, 

Hills] 1711.” 8vo, pp. viii. 

This is probably an early use of the term 
tobacconist.”’ 

In the Midlands the term ‘‘ bum bailey ” 
is still used in describing a bailiff or legal 
official. Wo. JAGGARD. 


ITS OLD PRONUNCIATION (10S. 
v. 228, 310; vi. 138, 176, 270, 356).—A year 
ago we were discussing the old pronunciation 
of “war,” rimed by Pope frequently with 
“star,” &e., sometimes with ‘ abhor.” 
Has it been noticed that our present pro- 
nunciation of the word is apparently 
changing ? It is now frequently rimed by 
our poets with words like “store.” So 
scholarly a writer as Dr. Gilbert Murray 
rimes it with “ yore” in his new translation 
of the ‘ Medea’ (p. 48); Mr. Owen Seaman 
and others use similar rimes. In Punch 
of 17 April (p. 272) an unsigned sonnet of 
somewhat irregular form rimes the following 
four words: “yore,” ‘more,’ ‘ war,” 
“sore.” Shall we call these perfect or 
imperfect rimes? To my ear, three are 
perfect, one decidedly imperfect ; but what 
do your readers say ? T. S. Omonp. 


The following early instance of a rime 
possibly indicating the modern pronuncia- 
tion of the word ward is taken from a 
‘Collection of Sermons, including Woe to 
Drunkards,’ by Samuel Ward, of Ipswich, 
1636 :— 

Watch, Ward, and keepe thy Garments tight, 

For I come Thiefe-like at Midnight, 

All-seeing, never slumbring Lord ; 

Be thou my Watch, Ile be thy Ward. 
I owe the quotation to the ‘“ Chaucer’s 
Head” Book Circular for April issued by 
Mr. William Downing, 5, Temple Row, 
Birmingham. It may, of course, only prove 
that Samuel Ward was a bad rimer, or that 
he pronounced lord as Titus Oates is stated 
to have done, viz. “‘ laard’’ (see ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak,’ chap. xli.). 

. R. M. StracHan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


[We cannot devote further space to this subject. ] 
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THE GREAT WHEEL AT EArt’s Court (10 
8. vii. 406, 473).—In the dimensions given 
of Ferris’s Great Wheel at Chicago the 
diameter of the axle should, of course, read 
33 inches, not 33 feet. Harry Hens. 


Court Rout TERMs (108. vii. 249, 317).— 
The confusion arising from the similarity 
of written ¢ and c in old documents is 
notorious: “1 dim. ligat. ferri’’ should 
doubtless be read: half a band, meaning, 
perhaps, half a bundle. One could not 
invoice half a shovel, though ligaculum is 


I think the entry dim. ligac. ferri stands for 
“half a bundle of scrap iron.” In Ducange 
ligacula= fasciculus. N. W. 

Philadelphia. 


BREESE” IN ‘Hupisras’ (10 S. vii. 
446).—Dr. Smy THE PALMER says “ obviously 
the gadfly (A.-S. brimsa).”” May I point 
out that there is no such word as brimsa in 
Old English (or A.-S.)? Breeze” repre- 
sents O.E. briosa. ‘N.E.D.’ says that there 
appears to be no ground for supposing any 
connexion of “breeze”? with the modern 
English ‘“ brimse,’” a word which is not 
found before the sixteenth century, and 
which is identical with Old Norse brims and 
German bremse (O.H.G. primisa). 

A. L. MaynHew. 


The word “ breese”’ could not have been 
obsolete in the time of Zachary Grey, for in 
an early edition of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary 
(either the first or the second edition) I find 
“‘breese ’’ defined as a gadfly, and derived 
from the Saxon. Amongst the examples 
given to explain the word is this very 
passage from ‘ Hudibras,’ together with 
others from Shakspeare and Dryden. John- 
son has not given the following from Spenser: 

With that the rest the which the castle kept 

About him flockt, and hard at him did lay; 

But he them all from him full lightly swept, 

As doth a steare, in heat of sommer’s day, 

With his long taile the bryzes brush away. 

‘Faerie Queene,’ Book VI. canto i. stanza 24. 


E. YARDLEY. 


“*AMEL OF Uspa” (10 S. vii. 325).—The 
sense in which gnamal is used in the later 
Psalms, Job, and Proverbs is a product of 
the impress made on our language during 
the Persian period. Nowhere is that spirit 
so clear as in the Books of Chronicles. 
Originally the word meant “ sin,’”’ and in the 
verbal form, “ suffering.” It is interesting 
to point out how the early Semites—in fact, 
all Oriental races—stood towards “ labour.” 
In their cosmogany “labour” was a lower 


state of perfection than complete sloth: 
and those who had to work, such as slaves, 
were compelled to do so for having offended 
their particular deities. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


“PICCANINNY ITS OriciIn (10 S. iv. 
27, 128, 255, 317).—The Atheneum of 
30 March, in a review of the Baroness 
Suzette van Zuylen van Nyevelt’s ‘Court 
Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638-1689,’ 
supplies a striking reference in the statement 
that 
‘*to English readers the most nn part of 
her story will be that which deals with the child- 
hood and early career of the great_man who after- 
wards became William III. of England. Com- 
varatively little is known in this country of the 

oyhood of this piccaninny—‘ Picuineno’ was his 
mother’s pet name for the future sovereign.” 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Curtain Lectures (10 S. vii. 226).— 
An early use of these words occurs in Con- 
greve’s ‘ Double-Dealer,’ Act II. se. iv. :— 

“Lady Plyant. "Tis in vain to talk to you: but 
remember I have a curtain-lecture for you, you 
disobedient, headstrong brute.” 

MW. 


The date of the play is 1693. 


WapSwoRTH AS A YORKSHIRE NAME (10 
S. vii. 308)—There is a village named 
Wadsworth, near Hebden Bridge, in York- 
shire, from which, I presume, the family 
bearing the name originally 


Scort’s ‘ Brack DwarF’ (10 S. vii. 168, 
295).—In the Tite Sale at Sotheby’s, May, 
1874, 

“* Lot 2693. Scott (Sir Walter), Tales of my Land- 
lord, Vol. I. (containing ‘The Black Dwarf’). The 
original manuscript in the author’s autograph, red 
morocco extra, broad borders of gold,” 
sold for 782. (Ellis & White). 

The best summary of the prices obtained 
at the various sales of Scott’s MSS. is con- 
tained in the Catalogue of the Scott Exhib- 
tion held at Edinburgh, 1871(?). ‘ Book- 
Prices Current’ might be referred to with 
every probability of further information 
being obtained. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


FirtH-MonarcHy (10 S. vii. 290, 
334).—Rugge’s MS. Diary, 1659-72, vol. i. 
p- 256, gives 
“‘the names of those who were hanged in London 


for the late rebellion by the fifth monarchy men: 
Thomas Venner [here follows a list of thirteen 


Their heads set upon the gate on London Bridge. 
See also Reresby’s ‘ Memoirs,’ London, 1735, 
pp. 8, 9. R. 8. B. 
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CowPeEr’s JOHN GILPIN (10 S. vii. 407).— 
Your correspondent will be aware of the 
little book on ‘ Collier’s Water,’ published in 
1862. The farm-house was cleared away in 
1892. 

I take the opportunity of mentioning the 
latest translation of ‘John Gilpin.’ It is 
in French, by Paul Bailliére, in a volume 
* Poétes allemands et Poétes anglais,’ Paris 
Alphonse Lemerre, 1907, pp. 227-39, and 
tells of the ride ‘‘ & Ledmonton.” 


The name Gilpin or Kilpin was not un- 
common in North Bucks during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries ; it appears 
in several registers of parishes near Olney. 

W. BraDBROOK. 

Bletchley. 


AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON (10 
8. vii. 423).—I printed the epitaph on the 
Hands family at 7 S. ii. 446. Why “ Glou- 
cester ’’ dialect ? W. C. B. 


HAYMARKET, WESTMINSTER (10 S. vii. 
270, 370).—The hay-carts were probably 
loaded with hay from the south-western 
suburbs, and were going by Westminster 
Bridge to Cumberland Market. The wide 
thoroughfare of the Haymarket was found 
a convenient “pull-up” for about half an 
hour, free from police interference, where 
the men could regale themselves on some- 
thing toothsome in the shape of stewed 
eels and whelks, or cheap oysters (then three 
a penny), to be had at street stalls in the 
neighbourhood. These hay-cart men were 
of a gregarious nature, and it was a common 
occurrence in those days to see three or 
four loaded hay-carts standing in a line, 
in the middle of a broad thoroughfare, 
en route for the market, particularly in the 
vicinity of cheap refreshment stalls. 

CHARLES SHELLEY. 


_* The Epicure’s Almanack ’ (London, 1815) 
gives the following information :— 

“Tothill Street, since the demolition of the 
Westminster Market to make room for the New 
Sessions House, has become almost a market, since 
nearly one half of the houses in it may be said to 
victual the numerous inhabitants of the lower 


Liberties of Westminster.” 

Although not strictly relevant to the query, 
perhaps I may be permitted to add that 
the information given in the useful little 
work I have quoted from seems to indicate 
that at the date of publication some of 
the markets, including Grosvenor Market 
(“ between South Moulton Street and Davies 
Street ’’) and St. George’s Market in Oxford 


Street, were not in a very flourishing con- 
dition :— 

“*Chelsea Market, near Sloane Square, was 
established to pri the genteel and improving 
neighbourhood of Sloane Street and Hans Town, 
but it has hitherto been poorly encouraged.” 

It appears, however, that 
**St. James’s Market, situated between St. James's 
Square and the Haymarket, is in high repute for 
good meats, and can boast within its precincts. 
several first-rate fishmongers, poulterers, fruiterers, 
and greengrocers. From hence the households of 
most of the branches of the Royal Family are 


supplied.” 
G. E. WEARE. 
Weston-super- Mare. 


Marcu ” (10S. vii. 188, 230).— 
The original reference for the quotation 
from ‘ A New View of London,’ 1708, cited 
by Mr. Marriorr, may be useful. It is 
‘A New View of London,’ Introduction, 
p- Xxxviii, col. 2. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘THe HrEBREW MAIDEN’s ANSWER TO 
THE CRUSADER ’ (1058. vii. 269, 394, 413).— 
I should be very grateful if either of the 
correspondents who have so kindly sent 
replies to my question could tell me in what 
book or collection this poem appears in 
print. Am I right in supposing the author's 
name to be Isabella Valancey Crawford 
(1851-87) ? JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


”’ (10 §S. vii. 470).—I have 
asked a Mahratta friend about this word, 
and he says he never heard it before. I 
think it will probably turn out to be a “‘ ghost- 
word,” or error of the press. What the 
Mahratta lady wrote was doubtless simoorgh, 
which is the Persian name, well known 
throughout the East, of a fabulous bird, of 
great size and beauty, something like our 
phoenix. Jas. PLatTT, Jun. 


SHAKESPEARIANA AT Dovar (10 S. vii. 
421).—Mr. Falconer Madan, the Sub- 
Librarian of the Bodleian Library, points 
out that the Life of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury mentioned by Mr. Axon appears to 
be that which is numbered 861 on p. 613 
of the “‘ Catalogue Général des Manuscrits 
des Bibliothéques Publiques des Départe- 
ments: Tome VI. Douai” (Paris, Impri- 
merie Nationale, MDCCCLXXVIII.) ; and also 
that instead of ‘ aule Oxén ”’ we must read 
Exon. The manuscript belonged, then, to 
Exeter College, in Oxford. Mr. Madan 
proves this by referring to article xxxii on 
p- 12 of the ‘Catalogus Codicum MSS. 
Collegii Exoniensis, in Pars I. of the 
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*Catalogus’ drawn up by Mr. H. O. Coxe, 
and published at Oxford, in 1852. Has the 
text of this ‘ Vita’ been collated with others 
on the same subject, and published ? 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


The friar with the unconvincing surname 
“ Aleohot”’ is probably Robert of Holcot 
(d. 1349), Dominican, and Doctor of Theo- 
logy at Oxford (see ‘ D.N.B.’). In fifteenth- 
century books the name is rendered in several 
different ways, as Holgot, 


™ THe STRAWBERRY HILL” CATALOGUE 
(10 S. vii. 461).—In his interesting article 
Mr. Merritt does not give the title-pages 
or the dimensions of the various catalogues 
in his possession. By a coincidence, on 
the morning that I received my copy of 
‘N. & Q.’ I also received the Second-Hand 
Book Catalogue of Mr. William Dunlop, of 
George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. Having 
just perused Mr. Merritt’s notes on his 
catalogues, I had my attention arrested by 
the following entry in Mr. Dunlop’s list :— 
“ Walpole (Horace). Catalogue of the Classic Con- 
tents of Strawberry Hill. Collected by Horace 
Walpole; sold by auction 25 April, 1842, by Mr. 
George Robins; portrait of Walpole on India 
paper, 4to, original boards.” ; 
Perhaps Mr. Merritr may like to know of 
this. F. A. RussELL. 
4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, 8. E. 


“Treats ” ” (10S. vi. 310). 
—According to my copy of Markham’s 
“Farewell to Husbandry,’ 1638, Chambers’s 
“Book of Days’ and H. P. L. are in error. 
It says at p. 145: “ He shall make ready 
his collars, hames, treats, halters, mullens, 
and plough-gears.”’ 

Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary’ says that 
treat, treet, also written teat, is the second 
quality of bran, the first being called 
“ sharps,” and the coarsest “chizzel.” It 
also describes mullen or mullin as the head- 
gear of a horse, the bridle of a carthorse, 
the headstall of a carthorse. A mullin 
bridle is a bridle with blinkers used for 
-carthorses. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Does not treats mean traces, Fr. traits ? 
Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary ’ gives tread 
widdie as a “short iron chain terminating 
at each end like the letter s, connecting the 
swingle-tree to a harrow” (widdie=rope) ; 
also mollet-brydil, as a bridle having a curb, 
and mollat, the bit of a bridle. It is possible 
these terms were introduced into England 
during the Stuart period. N. W. Hitt 

Philadelphia. 


“Rime” v. “ RoyMe” (10 S. vy. 469, 
514; vi. 52, 90, 132, 192, 233, 332, 391).— 
I believe it is a rule of procedure, not only 
of the House of Commons, but also of all 
other discussive and discursive bodies, that 
no one should be allowed to speak twice 
to the same motion or amendment. But 
surely, if it should happen that what a 
person has said on the first occasion should 
have been absolutely forgotten by sub- 
sequent speakers, it would be justifiable 
for the first speaker again to intervene. 

And so in the above discussion upon 
“Rime” v. “ Rhyme.” Only a very few 
years ago I ventured to raise an objection 
to the alteration, by the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
of my spelling of the word rhyme to rime, 
when Prof. Skeat and early literature, as 
here, were brought in to crush me. And, 
apparently, so effectually was this done that 
neither SENEX, nor anybody else, seems to 
be aware that this question has been raised 
before. I would ask the Editor kindly to 
supply the reference, as all my earlier volumes 

N. & Q.’ have already been sent to 
England for’ safety’s sake; and then, if I 
might be allowed in these circumstances to 
have a second small say, I should like to 
offer a tremulous support to the position 
taken up by Senex, though I have no 
intention of getting between the upper and 
the nether millstone in a controversy so 
much beyond me. 

But is the reference (in an editorial note 
at the first reference) to Coleridge as an 
authority against that position altogether 
a happy one? Surely, if that author’s 
rendering of the word rzme be accepted, why 
should we not accept the rest of his spelling, 
and call it “The Rime of the Auncyent 
Marinere,’ as I think’ it will be found to be 
in the earliest editions of that poem? But 
to my boyish fancy—so strange did the 
rendering appear—it has always seemed 
that Coleridge intended by it a reference to, 
or a play upon, the surroundings of the 
bright-eyed mariner :— 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around. 


And in no other connexion can J ever think 
of rime than as hoar-frost. 

But my object was more, when I first 
wrote on this subject—and it is so solely 
on this occasion—to protest against the 
tyranny of Mr. Editor, in an old-established 
periodical like ‘N. & Q.’—‘‘a medium of 
intercommunication for literary men and 
general readers,” in which we all feel as if we 
had a vested interest—seeking, in a false 
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spirit of philology (as I conceive it), to|(Cow),’ a folio vellum MS. in the R.L 
reduce all our spelling to the particular | Academy, Dawson Street, Dublin, and the 


canons of which he may happen to approve. 


I trust that it will be long before President | 


Roosevelt assumes the editorial chair ! 

Can any one imagine that the spelling 
rime, that we now see so frequently used by 
so many contributors to ‘N. & Q.’, is put 
there by themselves! If I spell badly in 
the ordinary sense, the compositor or proof- 
reader will, I hope, soon put me straight ; 
but if I spell a word in the way in which 
it has commonly been spelt by the best 
writers and authors for well nigh upon 350 
years, then I would respectfully ask that 
Mr. Editor should not correct it against my 
wish. It seems a pity that anything 
should tend to destroy that individuality 
which is so marked a feature amongst the 
contributors of, I suppose, the most original 
of all our journals. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 

{Our correspondent’s former protest was at 
9S. xii. 491. Pror. Skeat had contributed at 
9S. i. 344 a long note advocating the spelling vime. 
See also 9 S. i. 404; iv. 20. Asa matter of practical 
convenience, every newspaper spells any particular 
word in one way only. That way is decided by the 
editor, who is, or should be, a person of special 
competence, chosen for his ability to settle such 
matters. No editor can please everybody, but 
writers of most consequence are generally the first 
to recognize as expedient any alterations which 
proceed from the editorial department. They know 
that no one has the same opportunities as an editor 
of viewing the = as a whole, and the separate 
and often conflicting opinions which make that 
whole. A paper without such a guiding hand and 
discretionary powers would soon become impossible. 

benevolent despot is necessary. Our corre- 
spondent’s communication shows ity) 


“ Unipia ” (108. vii. 289, 356).—The REv. 
G. T. JoHNstTon on 13 April asked for an 
explanation of ‘“ Ulidia.”” Two days later, 
by a strange coincidence, appeared my 
‘Submerged Cities,’ in The Celtic Review 
(Edinburgh, Macleod), where the Ulidians’ 
dispersion is mentioned in a fairly long 
quotation from Standish O’Grady’s ‘ Silva 
Gadelica,’ ii. 265 seqg. Here I do but 
resume rapidly :-— 

“Fachaid, son of Mairid, had left a woman to 
watch the ‘flap’ of a well; the woman had not 
shut it one day, and ‘ the bramble bush water’ rose, 
drowning Eachaid and his children, except two, 
and the ‘half-wit.’ One child, Liban, ranged the 
sea for 300 years, with her (otter) lap-dog, until 
caught by Beoan, son of Innle, to whom Liban told 
her fortunes. ‘This, then, was what most con- 
tributed to disperse the Ulidians throughout Ire- 
land, — of Loch n Echach or Loch Neagh, 
namely. 


The above is from the ‘ Book of the Dun 


earliest non-ecclesiastical codex in Ireland, 
being written by Maelmuire mac Conn na 


mbocht O’Ceilechar, murdered in 1106, by a 
gang of plunderers, in Clanmacnoise great 
church. In my ‘Cities’ I refer to Verg., 
‘Georg.,’ i. 404; ‘Ciris,’ 538-41; Hom., 
*Odyss.,’ iv. 365, 385, &c. But Mr. 
JOHNSTON should read not me, but O’Grady. 
H. H. Jonnson. 
Rennes University. 


LANCELOT SHARPE (10S. vii. 424).—There 
is a good notice of him in vol. iii. (col. 522) 
of Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography.’ 
THomas. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Hakluytus Posthumus ; or, Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
By Samuel Purchas, B.D. Vol. XX. (Glasgow,. 
& Sons.) 

Tue volume before us completes the work, and is 
in every way a satisfactory conclusion to a scheme 
conceived in the generous style we have now learnt 
to associate with Messrs. MacLehose. Natural 
anxiety had been felt concerning the index, a 
feature often committed to feeble hands, or even 
entirely neglected. In this case the index, pre- 
pared by Madame Marie Michon, occupies more 
than 270 pages, and has, so far as we have tested it, 
fully answered our expectations. The whole is 
thus a worthy tribute to the spirited records of a 
time when England was every way great. When 
Messrs. MacLehose began to announce their Hak- 
luyt, there were some murmurs of opposition, as if 
such records of navigation should be accessible to a 
few only. However, the publishers received support 
from those who were able to view the scheme in a 
proper spirit, and they must by now be well 
assured of the success—and deserved success—of 
their venture. Their voyaging so far has been fair, 
and we look forward to turther notable travels. 
which the expert labours of printer and editor will 
make easy for us. 

‘he present volume contains the ‘Voyage to 
Cadiz’ (1596); the ‘Voyage to the Iles of Azores” 
under the Earl of Essex (1597); * A larger Relation 
of the said Iland Voyage,’ written by Sir Arthur: 
Gorges ; and the conclusion of the work with some 
remarks concerning King James and his care for 
Virginia. Abundant material for comment is to 
hand in the pages dealing with these exploits. At 
the side of the page is a summary of its contents, 
which in its. brief pungency reminds us of _ the 
similar additions to ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It 
might be supposed that these mundane voyagers. 
would have the brutal, danger-loving, triumphant 
tone which affects the plays of the period. But 
there is edification in these chroniclers. They turn 
aside to rebuke the wearers of fine clothes which 
are not suited to the climate and tend to vain dis- 
ied This passage is summarized as “ Advice to 

rallants,” other brief side - notes being *‘ Greedi- 
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nesse loseth his morsell,” and ‘*Q. Mary said before 
her death, that if they opened her, they should 
find Callis in her heart.” A ‘‘ Digression touching 
rash onsets and bravados” leads to a rebuke o 
“Sir R. Greenfield,” called ‘“Greenvill” in the 
note, for his inconsiderate bravery in a matter of 
which the world has heard much. His refusal to 
yield, though ‘beaten to fitters,” was ‘a right 
antient Roman resolution, but somewhat too much 
varying from the true Christian Religion to draw a 
violent and sudden death on so many soules, for the 
better gracing of his particular errour.” 

Criticism is, however, deprecated when it takes 
the form of various inquiries as to why this and 
that was not done in ae voyage to Cadiz, and is 
answered with “our common English proverbe...... 
which is: That one foole may aske moe questions 
in one hour, than ten discreete men can well 
answere in five days.” In “ moe” the Elizabethan 
scholar will recognize a form of ‘‘ more” well 
attested in Shakespeare. ‘‘ Hapned” is a form of 
spelling which will appeal to some by its brevity. 

London brewers are rebuked for ‘‘ the careless 
brewing, as for the unseasonable stinking caske 
which they deliver, a fault much used among them, 
and too much tolerated, considering the infinite 
rate and gaines they make of selling Thames water, 
beyond all good order and proportions.” In those 
days, it may be noted, there was an official the 
Ale-conner of the Ward, who looked to the sound- 
ness of liquor, on land at any rate. We do not 
now swallow Thames water with all its impurities, 
but the quality of ‘“firewater” presented to the 
poor is one of the —— of the day. We are 
not so far ahead of the Elizabethans, who had good 
rules for sanitation, though they did not keep them, 
just as some regulations to-day are notoriously in 

The classical tinge of these narratives is certainly 
out of date; and our historians no longer adorn 
moral warnings by a reference to Hannibal’s Capua 
or Paulus Aimilius. i has taken the place 
of instruction. No one, however, can accuse these 
Elizabethans of dullness. 

A Spaniard who talked to Sir Arthur Gorges 
sneered at the en for taking soundings. 
His nation went by the heavens, the sun, stars, the 
use of art and instruments; whereas the English 
searched under water, being obliged to ‘‘ scrape 
with Lead and Tallow to the bottome for Bankes, 
Sands and Shelves, as if you would rake Hell for 
instructions ; to find out the Channell, which you 
call the Sleeve, and yet for all your soundings, are 
oftentimes mistaken.” Sir A. Gorges was equal to 
the occasion, and said something about ‘‘ sounding 
Spanish Pockets” as well as the English Sleeve. 

This little debate will show the racy character of 
much of the book. It ends with fulsome praise of 
King James, who ‘‘hath rooted out the wonted bar- 
barisme of Borderers, of Scottish Feuds, of English 
Duells, of Irish Bogges,” and, being a most un- 
deniable and long-winded pedant, does not confine 
himself to apopht egme-flashes,” but is ‘‘a Miracle 
and Oracle” in ‘‘polemicall, politicall, proble- 
maticall, apocalypticall, positive Theology” and 
much else. He is, however, not fond of tobacco, 
and so his admirer expects from Virginia better 
commodities than the fragrant weed, keeping, 


indeed, judiciously clear of discussion as to that 


source of comfort. 


which are interestin in their evidence as to promi- 


” 


nent towns. ‘‘Walderswyk” is the only place 
noted between Yarmouth and Ipswich. The Fs 
mentioned on the line between Oxford and London 
are ‘‘Winsor” and Amersham. On the south-east 
coast Sandwich and Dover are followed by ‘“ Hyde,” 
“Lyd,” ‘‘ Hastinge” and Pemsey.” 


Poems of Tennyson. Selected, and with an Intro- 

duction by H. J. C. Grierson. (Jack.) 
Tus book belongs to the series of ‘‘ The Golden 
Poets,” which in its excellent print and general 
get-up should attract the modern public, which 
apparently dotes on anthologies and selections of 
all kinds. The man of taste prefers to make his. 
own selection, but the busy Bo may claim that 
it has not time to get through that study of poetry 
which alone entitles a reader with natural taste to 
decide what is excellent and what is not. This 
series has so far been edited by competent judges of 
poetry, and it is for this reason, rather than for the 
coloured illustrations it supplies, that we can com- 
mend it to the large y of readers who only 
know Tennyson, perhaps, in one or two poems 
which are recommended by their sentiment rather 
than their merit. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for June reaches us 
later than the rest of the magazines. We notice at 
the outset that it has more female than male con- 
tributors, but none of their articlesis really notable. 
Lewis Melville, writing on ‘ George IIT. and Hannah 
Lightfoot,’ has relied on the discoveries of our editor 
of former days, W. J. Thoms. There is, however, 
no sound basis for supposing a marriage, the scanda- 
lous sources of information being of about the same 
authority as the late ‘ Historia Augusta’ concern- 


ing the Roman emperors. ‘Some Aspects of the 
Devil in English Dramatic Literature’ is an_in- 
teresting study. In ‘Leisure’s Miscellany’ Mr. 


C, Minchin draws on twenty-one stout volumes 
of commonplace books by an anonymous compiler 
who was apparently an Irishman. ‘The Herbs of 
Good St. John,’ by Maud E. Sargent, is a pleasant 
incursion into the realm of plant-lore poi super- 
stition. The name of “Adam’s flannel” for the 
mullein is new to us, and expressive. ‘Charcoal 
Burning’ is an illustrated article of an ancient 
craft which still lingers. The ‘ Retrospective Re- 
view’ is devoted to Peacham’s ‘Compleat Gentle- 
man,’ which was recently reprinted by the Clarendon 
Press, and fully deserved resuscitation. The ‘Note- 
book’ has found an amusing subject in the numbers 
from 1780 to 1783 of The Lady’s Magazine. We 
read of the fashions of a bygone day, now rather: 
mysterious in some details of dress; of the evil 
influence of amatory novels (which are abundantly 
provided to-day for the fair reader); and of a 

entleman who at the age of 104 married in 1783 a 
ady of 19. We find that the usual obituary of the 
month no longer appears in this number. Notices 
of various learned societies and institutes are given, 
which prove pretty dull reading. Are not these 
records sufficiently accessible already in other 
publications ? 


_THE latest_number of Folk-lore contains the 
eighth partof Mr. Cook’s monograph on the European 
sky-god, followed by an account of the powers of 
evil in Jerusalem, by Mrs. H. H. Spoer. Among 
the reviews is one dealing with ‘L’Année Socio- 


habits of the Eskimo. 


The edition includes reproductions of ‘ Hondius | logique,’ which contains a summary of the social 
his Map of England’ and another of Great Britain, 


This paper will attract. 
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every one who is interested in the development 
of mankind in abnormal surroundings. Though, 
judged by the standards and by the narrow sym- 
vathies of Europeans, the little people of the far 
North are wallowing in grossness, it appears that, 
when uncontaminated by the brutality of white 
men, they are gentle, affectionate, gay, and happy. 
* Theft is almost unknown, though it must be said 
that opportunities of theft are equally absent. 
Adultery (in the Eskimo sense of the word) is like- 
wise unknown. Moreover, as within a clan, there 
is no blood-feud, even when homicide is com- 
mitted...... Evil magic is of course condemned, and 
punished, even by death,” which may lead to 
tragedy when the anyakok, or wizard, who investi- 
gates the case, makes a mistake, with the result 
that there is a miscarriage of justice. 


Jamaican Song and Story, collected and edited 
by Walter Jekyll, is one of the publications of the 
Folk-lore Society, and well deserves to be given to 
the world. Mr. Jekyll has evidently an affection 
for the merry-hearted if irresponsible negroes whose 
tales and tunes he now hands over to the erudite 
commentary of grave and anxious civilization. 
“The book as a whole,” he says, “is a tribute to 
my love for Jamaica and its dusky inhabitants, 
with their winning ways and their many good 
qualities, among which is to be reckoned that 
supreme virtue, cheerfulness.” ; 

irst in the collection stand the Annancy stories. 
“Mr. Annancy” is properly a spider, that is, he 
was one originally in his old Gold Coast home, but 
in Jamaica he has become a strange legendary 
being, whose chief characteristics are trickery, 
laziness, thievish voracity, and callousness. z Like 
Reynard the Fox, and the wily ‘‘Thietie” who 
was once evolved by the mischief-loving inhabitants 
of a certain strictly governed English nursery, he 
has a superficial camaraderie and quickness of wit 
which help him to attain his ends; for he is one of 
those heroes, familiarly known wherever physical 
power is regarded as oppressive, whose readiness of 
thought enables him to get the better of clumsy 
strength. The dialect in which his adventures and 
those of his fellow-tricksters are related is some- 
times very quaint, even when the stories are_mani- 
festly of European origin; and there is a childlike 
simplicity about the tales which makes it easy to 
accept the belief that negro brains scarcely ever 
reach the full development normal among white 
men. 

After the Annancy stories come the digging songs, 
in which the incidents of daily life or of local gossip 
are set to a tune and chanted to enliven field-labour. 
These are followed by the ring tunes and words 
used in the informal dancing which originated in 
the ring games of English children. Finally, we 
are given the dancing tunes proper, with their 
appropriate words. Jamaican music seems, as was 
to be expected, reminiscent of European models, 
but we are told that the decided tendency to short 
refrains may be African in origin. Mr. Jekyll’s 
book certainly shows us the amiable side of a light- 
hearted people untroubled by what has been called 
“the of thought.” 


Tue Manortar. Socigety is about to issue the 
first of a series of lists of such Manor Court Rolls 
as are in the possession of private individuals, or 
in the custody of the stewards of the manors to 


' custodians, will be gratefull 


which the rolls relate, or in that of corporate 
bodies, as distinguished from those Court Rolls 
which are preserved in the Record Office, the 
British Museum, or other public depositories. It 
is obvious that the success of such an undertaking 
will depend, to a great extent, on the loyal support 
and cordial co-operation of local antiquaries. Any 
information respecting the existence of Court Rolls, 
the periods which they cover, and their present 
received by the 
Registrar of the Society (Mr. Charles Greenwood), 
1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. The lists 
will be issued in parts, as such information accumu- 
lates, and supplied gratuitously to members of the 
Society. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
value of such lists, as they will supplement those 
which are to be found in the national and other 
public collections referred to above. 


Mr. Warwick Wrotu has a new book in hand 
which will supplement his ‘ London Pleasure Gar- 
dens of the Eighteenth Century,’ entitled ‘Cre- 
morne, and the later London Pleasure Gardens.’ 
It will give an account of some of the more notable 
taverns and tea gardens which were popular during 
the early part of the last century, in various parts 
of London and the suburbs. The work will contain 
much information derived from forgotten news- 
sages and stray handbills, and will be illustrated 
xy many_ curious views, plans, scenes, and fac- 
similes. It will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To_secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Sending, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


D. M. (‘ Modern Pilgrim’s Progress”).—The para- 
graph you now send appeared ante, p. 28. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
poner the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM. LONEWOOD CORNER. 

MORALS IN EVOLUTION. A FRENCH LIFE OF HAZLITT. 

THROUGH THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE. THE BURNING TORCH. PILGRIMAGE. 
THE ‘*WIDDA MAN.” THE PRICE OF SILENCE. HIS LADY’S PLEASURE. HIS 

SILENCE. THE FOUR PHILANTHROPISTS. THE WEB. THE THREE COMRADES. 

TRAVEL AT HOME AND ABROAD. SHORT STORIES. 

NEW CANADA AND THE NEW CANADIANS. A SUMMARY OF THE LITERATURES OF 
MODERN EUROPE. MR. POSKITT. REED ANTHONY, COWMAN. THE SCOTS 
PEERAGE. RICHARD HOOKER. LIST OF SIXPENNY BOOKS FOR 1907. 

JOSEPH KNIGHT. NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. ‘ A SECRET HISTORY OF THE OCCUPA- 
TION OF EGYPT.’ ‘NEW LIGHT ON QUEEN MARY.’ 

RESEARCH NOTES. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. SOCIETIES. 

CANTERBURY. THE TOWER OF LONDON. A SHORT ACCOUNT OF ROMSEY ABBEY. 
PAINTINGS BY MR. NICHOLSON, MR. ORPEN, AND MR. PRYDE. FRENCH WATER. 
bp AND MARINE PAINTERS. PAINTINGS BY THE EARL OF PLYMOUTH. 
SALES. 

LA GIACONDA. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


FREDERIC HARRISON ON THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 

THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF SUFFOLK. . LIFE AND LETTERS OF E. L. GODKIN. 

TWO BOOKS ON IRELAND. 

NEW NOVELS (The Return of the Emigrant; Three Weeks ; The Woman Friend and the Wife ; 
Le Fantéme du Bonheur. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Small Holdings of England ; The State of Ireland in the Nineteenth 
Century ; The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands ; Literary Rambles in France; The Savage 
Club ; Pages from an Adventurous Life ; Preterita and Dilecta ; The Life of Sir Tobie Matthew ; 
The Joy of the Road; War and the World’s Life ; Contemporary France ; The Court of the 
Tuileries ; Great Sportsmen; Routledge’s New Universal Library; Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary ; London and Suburbs’ Trades’ Directory. 

WELSH LULLABY ; THE BATTLE OF ZTHANDUNE; UNPUBLISHED LATIN VERSE BY 
LANDOR; ‘PRINCE HAGEN’; SALES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Natural History ; The Existence of Positive Electrons ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Sir William Beechey ; Portraits of Reformers; History of Scottish Seals; Heures 
d’Anne de Bretagne; Reproductions of Jlluminated Manuscripts; Pictures of the Early 
English Schools ; Mr. Ambrose McEvoy’s Paintings ; Paintings by British and Foreign Artists ; 
Other Exhibitions ; Sales ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Faust; Rigoletto; La Tosca; Elijah; Joachim Committee Concerts; M. Paderewski’s 
Recital ; Dictionary of Foreign Musical Terms ; English Songs of the Georgian Period ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past ; Where Shakespeare set his Stage ; Reprints. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Reviews of 
SIR R. C. JEBB’S ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
A MEMORIAL OF GEORGE BUCHANAN COMPILED BY D. A. MILLAR. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


New Edition, _—" under the authority of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Vol. I. DESCRIPTIVE; Vol. HI. ECONOMIC; Vol. IV. ADMINISTRATIVE. 
Svo, cloth, 6s. net ; with morocco back, 7s. 6d. net per volume. The subscription price for the 
entire work of 26 volumes, bound in cloth, is 5/. net, or 6/. 63. net in leather, to be paid in advance ; 
and the subscription list will remain open until the publication of the first five volumes of the 
body of the ‘Gazetteer.’ The Atlas may be purchased separately at 15s: net in cloth, or 17s. 6d. 
net in leather ; and the remaining twenty-one volumes at 4/. 4s. net in cloth, or 5/. 5s. net in 
leather, payable on publication of the first instalment of the body of the ‘ Gazetteer.’ 


Western Morning News.—‘ Those who are familiar with the earlier editions of this great work will scarcel 
it in its new and expanded form. uite an army of writers has been called into aout for its production and eran 
branch of the wide intricate subject dealt with has received special treatment by an expert... .As a literary presentment 
of the Indian in physical, economic, literary, and religious, this 
reat work is unapproached, and it may be questioned whether any country in the world has been i 
and completely mapped out and described in print.” 


ANCIENT KHOTAN. 


Detailed Report of Archaeological Exploration in Chinese Turkestan, carried out and described 
under the Orders of H.M. Indian Government. By M. AUREL STEIN. Vol. I. Text, with 
Descriptive List of Antiquities by FRED H. ANDREWS. 72 Illustrations in the Text, and 
Appendices by L. D, BARNETT, S. W. BUSHELL, E. CHAVANNES, A. H. CHURCH 
A. H. FRANCKE, L. DE LOCZY, D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, E. J. RAPSON, F. W. THOMAS. 
—Vol. II. 119 Collotype and other Illustrations, and a Map. 4to, cloth, 5/. 5s. net. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS IN THE 
INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 


Including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. I. Part I. THE EARLY 
FOREIGN DYNASTIES AND THE GUPTAS. Part II. ANCIENT COINS OF INDIAN 
TYPES. Part III. PERSIAN, MEDIAEVAL, SOUTH INDIAN, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
COINS. By VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A. F.R.N.S. M.R.A.S. LC.S.Retd. Royal 8vo, cloth 
with 31 Plates, 30s. net. 

Or separately, Part I., with 18 Plates, 15s. net ; Part II., with 5 Plates, 6s. net ; Part III. 
with 8 Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II., with 25 Plates. Part I. THE SULTANS OF DELHI. Part II. CONTEM- 
PORARY DYNASTIES IN INDIA. By H. NELSON WRIGHT, I.C.S. F.R.N.S. M.R.A.S. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 30s. net. (Published for the Trustees of the Indian Museum. ) 


Academy.—“ The numismatist will welcome the initial volume....it is a model of catalogue-making. . 

is a model of clear and careful arrangement. Each part and each section has its brief historica’ ‘isicgtiostine te 
bibliography, and the catalogue pages display in ruled columns the serial number, museum (whether Indian Museum or 
Asiatic Society of Bengal), metal, —— and size, obverse and reverse of each coin, with remarks as to provenance 

condition, an nner i The 31 plates are remarkably clear photographs from casts made by Mr. A. P. Ready of 
the British Museum, and t ere are three good plates of monograms from Bactrian, Kushian, Indio-Parthian, and Gupta 
coins. To say that the book is issued pe the Clarendon Press renders comment upon type, paper, and binding ‘superfluous. 
The Indian Museum collections, after all their vicissitudes, may be congratulated alike upon their cataloguer and their 
catalogue, and to both every student of Indian history owes a sincere expression of thanks.” 


THE INDIAN ARMY : 
A Sketch of its History and Organisation. 
Reprinted from the Third Edition of the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer.’ 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS IN GREEK AND ROMAN TIMES. 


By J. S. MILNE, M.A. M.D. With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


PROBABILITY, THE FOUNDATION OF EUGENICS. 


The Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered on June 5, 1907. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 
8vo, paper covers, ls. net. 4 i 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Published Wee! JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Bui Chancery Lane, E.C. ; 
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